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NOTES" EROM THE PRESIDENT 
James H. McBath 



ERLC 



By all measures, this has been an auspicious year for^ACA. Membership continues 
to grow; we are active and financially ^ound; our nev; name reflects more accurately the 
t>rofessional scope of our membership. - 

ACA's commissions and task forces continue to produce work of importance to the 
field; (1) The Commission on Departmental Data, directed by William Airnold, ,is now 
developing\a quantitative profile of the field, indicating its size, practices, and 
conditions. Career trends and policies were examined and reported this year. ' (2) The 
CommissiooYon Departmental Evaluation and Program Develcrpment , chaired by Stanford *Gwin, 
has developed guidelines for evaluation of departments and programs at college-level 
institutioJis and is "ready to nominate consultant's for program evaluation. (3) The Task 
Force on F*ersonnel Evaluation, headed by Dwight Freshley, has produced guidelines for . 
worklo^d^equivalencies, departmental chairperson evaluation, and student evaluation of 

rses. The ^^b-cpmiriittee »on hiring, contract renewal and tenure will present its pro- 
grain a,t Houston. (4) The Commission on Status of the Field, headed by Jack Matthews, 



is charged with devel6ping a taxonomy of definitions and parameters of the field for 
use l^jj educational agencies,^/ 

I The summer seminar in Austin, Texas, "Implications of Current Trends for Speech 
Comn}ti*picatioa I'lanning," directed by David Smith, examined social, economic, and educa- 
tioripi trends that influenc^e departmental decision-making. The BULLET IW, edited by 
Robert N. Hall, appeared quarterly with information reports and papers on concerns of 
communication administrators. The newly-designed BULLBTW has become an important 
resource for the professi^on; its contents are cited increasingly in articles, books, 
and bibliographies* / 

Finally, the Executive Committee developed both copy and a proposal for a new 
careers brochure. The proposal , fsubmitted to the SCA Administrative Committee at its 
October meeting/ was rejected on the grounds of expense. Since the ACA Executive Com- 
mittee believes that we cannot afford not to have an appealing careers brochure, we 
shall continue our efforts to produce one, - ^ 

My term of offic^ has benefited from a strong executive committee whose members 
are a fair cross-section of the schools that ACA serves. Several colleagues had spe- 
cial responsibilitie/s. Hal Gulley often was consulted on projects and policies ori- 
ginated during his presidency. Anita Taylor, the vice-presidents, again has organized^ 
programs that excel among the convention's most appealing and useful offerings. Bob 
Hall, editor and ex-officio member of the committee, continues service of inestimable 
value to ACA and the profession. To all members of the executive committee I extend 
^my thanks for their contributions to the advancement of our field. 



THREE MEMBERS ELECTED TO 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



With a more than sixty percent ballot return, the membership elected three persons to the 
Executive Conmiittee. Those elected were: William E. Arnold,. Acting Dean, College of Fine Arts, 
Arizona State U[niversity, Tempe; Dwight L. Freshley, Chairperson, Department of Speech Communica- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens; and Roger E. Nebergall, Chairperson, Department of Speech 
Coimnunication, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Retiring from the Committee after three years of service to the Association are Halbert E. 
Gulley, Northern Illinois University, and James R^^McBath, University of Southern California,^ 
Both Professor Gulley and Professor McBath served as President of the ACA: Professor G«lley in 
197A and Professor McBath in 1975. The wisdom and leadership of both helped br^Lng the ACA to a 
position of prominence within the profession. Because of their work, the ACA is on a sound 
footing atnd is moving ahead in. dealing with the professional areas of our field. ^ - 

The Executive Committee and the Staff Coordinator extend their sincere thanks for the contri- 
butions both made during their years of service. 



Editor's Note — . - > 

When the SCA National Office, and, thus, the ACA* Office, was moved from New. York City tc 
Northern Vi^gini^, an entirely new support srtaff was hired. From among the" staff, Michele 
McGlade v^as' chosen to serve as Assistant to the Editor. As the months passed and^^pressures on 
the editor mounted, Ms. McGlade took on more and more responsibility. As will be seen in this 
issue, she prepared materials that were deemed to be of value to administrators. In addition, 
she reviewed all of the articles correcting grammar, spelling and. In some cases, doing the 
rewriting nepessary to make an article publishable. * 

Ms\ McGl^e, a graduate of Bryn Mawr College with an English major, has resigned her position 
with the SCA to take a job more in keeping with her training. As she leaves, I want to publicly 
wish her well and, to offer her a sf>ecial thank you for. being a real assistant. Her vork has been 
i^p.^^-)preclated; her assistance will be truly missed, 
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EMPLOYMENT OE SPEECH COMMUNICATION GRi\l^UATES: 
A REVIEW OF PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS, 

Robert N. Hall 



Five years ago, the Speech Communication Association Administrai^ive Committee directed the 
author to publish annually a report that would review the activities of. the'^SCA Placement Service. 
When the ACA was founded in 1971, the decision was made that the Placfenent report would be pub- 
lished by this Association. After all, it was reasoned, who should be more concerned about the 
job maj-ket than chairpersons. Knowing full well that that reasoning is not totally sound, the ^ 
problems being encountered by students looking for employment are so gr^eat that it is worthwhile 
to review the situation again. VHien the first of these*^reports appeare^ th.ree and one-half-years^ 
ago,-^ the situation was indeed bleak. Since-th3t time, little has changed. 

Although in recent years we have seen estimates of the national supply and demand for holders 
of doctorates, no really significant stud^ies have been made that deal with individual professions. 
Almost all of the* studies have been on a national level. A 1973 Carnegie Commission report con- 
cludes that "there is likely to be a large surplus of Ph<.D. 's in the 1970's'', a surplus that will 
reach sizeable proportions by 1980, at le^st in relation to any reasonable projection of demand 
based on past patterns of employment of Ph.D.'s."^ Other academic marketplace* analysts have made 
the same prediction, noteworthy among-them is Allan, M. Cartter, the only person to project the^ 
situation that did develop in the late 1960's.^ 

In the decade of the 1960's, the increase in production of doctorktes' increased by 300%. Thi 
rate of increase was J.arger than the increase of bachelor degree awards.. This should have been 
recognized as a bad omen; unfortunately, it was not. It was not until the current decade that 
academicians actually recognized that sl;udent enrollments were stabilizing .and , in many cases, 
decreasing. This fact, along with governmental pressures for strict acpouatabili ty and strlident- 
faculty ratios, should have brought professions tQ begin a careful analysis of their^ situations, 
of the placement of students, of faculty advising; again, it did not. Departments across, the full 
spectrum of academia continued to add and/or expand graduate programs, n^ degree programs such 
as a doctor of arts were^ proposed. No one appeared to be concerned that y.oung people, many with 
a doctorate, were unable to find employment. \ 

The 1973 Carnegie Commission report indicated very clearly that the demand for new college 
faculty would soon be less than f ifty^ercent of the projected supply.^ When we' add t^o that the ^ 
"hold-over** surplus that is now developing and the number of faculty members forced into the job i 
inarket by retrenching and abo^lished programs, we have what has to be a serious situation in j 
^cademe. The problem is compc^unded by a recession that continues to make it look unlikely that > 
any of this_^surplus can be absprbed by business and industry. According to* Cattter^t would tak^ 
, an annual growth rate of more than nine percent in the private sector of our economy to even begin 
to absorb the surplus of^Ph.D.'s being produced. ^ No one anticipates that type of growth. ^ 

Because the federal government and such national education organizations as the ACE have con- 
sistently ignored or misunderstood speech communication,*^ it is difficult to see correctly how/ 
this profession stands in comparison to the aggregate reports. ^ It i^, however, difficult to clls-- 
pute the national pictpre of th^ academic marketplace that continues to emerge from the studiefs | 
being made. Agiirp, .Cartter makes the point most graphically when he writes: "Even if all juaior^ 
colleges were ,c Averted to foij[^r-year colleges, every high school graduate went to college, and 
every new college teacher hir^d in the futCire possessed the Ph.D., by 1980 a smaller percentage «^ 
of doctoral degree recipients would be likely to find academic positions than has been true flor 
the preceding 25 years.'*^ ' • , ./ * 

If the. job market seems bleak for doctoral students, it appears no brig)tter for the gratiuatin, 
senior. In a report published in the New York Times , co.llege placement officers contend thWt 
"again in 1976,' job offers to graduates in engineering, accounting, business management and jagri- 
Cll^^llT-o are expected to be plentiful. But seniors in the liberal arts and education face another/ 
cpnii^ilt period."^ One director of university placement was quoted as saying, '^Compared tp 10 ^ 
3^a^^go> the job market for most seniors still looks rott#en, but just now it^seems no wo^ge 

/^iir-fna 1975. 
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^ Because seniors without technical or,^busine^s specialties faced so many problems in finding . 
employment in recent years, the survey\^eported^iu thfe Times asked the companies covered what the 
liberal arts student colild ;p make him/her more employable. Those campanies' that responded- \ 
in*icated that these stunts '''takq a minor in a 'business ^subject and take a course in economics 
or statistics or comp^^ science along with their generaf studies. "1° Of equal significance was 
the point ''that %hyf±ze or type of^'^llege ;rhat job-hunters attended or the grades they made 
were of less impo^ance to employers this p^ear than that person's qualities., such as maturity, 
initia/ive, ent^tisiasm and poise. Th^ report also indicates that goi^ig on for'a master's 
^degree would be of little value, except in those areas where the jots are already plentiful. 

•Havingy^feint^d a gloomy picture o'f th^ entire Job market, it is time to'look at the speech 
.communicaUfen arts and sciences in particular.^ ^ \ 

Takl/g into account the traditional attitude taken by faculty advisors that the only thiirg 
an do witK a speech major is traiYi people to be teaohers, we can only^paint an excep- ' 
tionayV gloomy picture for undergraduate 'njajors. With national ^trends accurately predicting 
continuing economic proble^ns, t-he only way this prof ession ^can help its urtW.ergraduate majors is' 
by i^crash program of the re-education of faculty advisors. Advi-sors who have the courage and 
to s^d their students to other discipline^ for cognate work and who, more importantly,' 

:rj^ng to c/eate thw.r*o.vii inAge in the students they advise.^ Speech communication \ 
Id qualified for virtually' any non-academic, non-technical job provided they are \ 
hat xhey-can do soraethrng besides teach" and provided they are advised to take their 
e^Gtives*and tnMr minor in u§eful areas^'*rh^.s in no way implies that the humanistic values 
cherished by thisXield and all of the other Liberal arts ar^ going to be compromise4. If the 
student has been* taught properly in the*majpr courses, the values will be there. But what advan- 
tage is to be gained by producing majors who are unemployable? What student who has been trained 
to be "the good man speaking w^ll" but who is unemplo^^able is going to encourage others to major 
in this fieid? Of equal importance is the question, how long can this profession endure with a 
primary objective of se'if-containment? , ' ^ • 

-X A look at Table 1 will provide an illustration of the** problem this profession faces. The 
data, taken from the^ SCA P-olec^Ol// G^iadaatz ?'Laglani5,12 shows tkhat in 1968-69, the first year 
when the job crisis was recognized by this profession, there were 6,995 students in masters 
pr.Qgrams. By 1975-76, that figure has almost doubled. Taking into account the increase in 
departments reporting and the factor of error inherent in' the survey, we still can draw, the con- 
clusion that one an^i0iffTr befing utilized to solv.e the unemployment problem is to encourage students 
,yto go oh to gfadu^e school for a masters degree. But t^e data also shows that the total number 
of faculty membei^ has been stabilized since i971; thus, we can assume there is a decreasing oppor 
tunity for these^^graduate students to find employmeiit teaching others to be teachers who in turn 
Jean teach othersAto.be teachers. 

.During the academic year 1966-67, the SCA Placement Service had a total of 1,409 listings 
which appeared in its monthly ^'Bulletin. By the 1971-72 academic year, the number of listings 
had decreased to 509.^3 Tables 2, 3 and 4 show that the listings dropped to a low of 467 in 
1972-73 and have now begun to stabilize in the 50Q to 600 range.- At the same time, the number of 
positions requiring a Ph.D. is only a little over naif of all positions'listed . Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that in 1973-74 we graduated 553 Fh.D.'s.— a dumber that exceeSed the total 
number of positions available.' There is no reason to believe that When the 1977-78 edition of 
the Gw,daatZ Vi*iZQJiO*iij is prepared in November of this year, the same trend will not continue. 

We have witnessed the same trend in the regional areas ^ Table 5 presents fur/her pvidence 
that the academic marketplace, although somewhat fluid, is decreasing. In -lotheb words , we have 
ample evidence that \3k can ro longer find jobs in -colleges anS^ u^ivers ities for all "^F^he 
graduate students we are training. The information contained" in Table % indicates that no spe- 
cialty w^jthin the profession is exempt from the over-production .problem. The unfortunaue fact is*" 
that we have no data on the^eniors;- we can only surmise what is happening o*n the basis lof 
national trehds. ' * • 

Now, the question is: What is this profession to do? In reviewing the- references and the 
footnote citations in the McBgth and Burhans book, Cormiuiicotlo \l BduCdtion ^0^1 CdXtOXti , many . 
people have written abput the need to re-evaluate our existing programs and our faculty advising* 
t^phniques, but no significant action to do either tf these has taken place. -^^ It is worthwhile 
hete to quote Qwo pragmatic reasons from the McBath and Burhans book why this profession must 
clx^nge its attitudes: 



\ ^ ■ ' 

J First, the indifference of departments^ individual professors, and faculty 

- advisors to the career implications of theit. programs has contributed to the fact 
that for many students the process of planning one'§ academic experience to maxi*- . 
\^ mize its benefits (whether intellectual, spiritual, or occupational) is a chaotic \ 
process influenced more by chance than by rational choice. Students decide what 
courses to take, what fields to major in, and, eventually, what type of career to 
pursue on the basis of whim or rumor or happenstance rather than through a careful 
analysis of fheir own abilities atnd interests in relation to the demands and 
challenges of various careers. • . 

The seeoRd pragmatic point to be made is a less noble one. If speech communi- 
cation faculties are not persuaded by the argument that^ it is part of their profes- 
^ sional responsibility to supply students with career information, some may be moved 
by ^he argument that it is nZCeyS6axy for then) to do* so. In the late 1930s and 1960s, 
with record college enrollments and the number of jobs for college graduates almost 
'always exceeding the number of graduates looking for. jobs, students and educators ^ 
alike could placidly assume that when the time'came employment would take care of 
\ ^ itself. " ' * 

The 1970s, however., present a different problem. With decreasing overall 
college enrol lmentS70j?ith diminishing job opportunities for graduates, with budget- 
ary reductions, and with some departments experiencing a decline in the number of 
majors and other students they serve^ increasing attention is beigg. gl5/en, to the 
need to actively recruit students. And one lof the ways by whi^h departments of speech 
I communication can attract more students is to develop better answers to questions 
\ about the career relevance of . the courses they teach and the degrees they offer. 

•v_ • ^ • " ' • 

These two auttfiors tan state that it ma^ not .be 'inoble*' to suggest that our survival as a discip- 
line depends, 'somewhat on a commitment to our students, but survival is parely called ignoble. 
Nor, for that matter, has the humane concern for mankind been classified as ignoble. There are, 
.of 'course, those who will insist that speech communication i's a social science, not a humanistic 



^ _ ■ • : ■ ' ' • ' . 

^tudy. Well, let us'hppe that even those Who reject! the hum^mistic "^l^abel will remember that up 
t;o ten years agu they were part of a humanistic libcra^art> mere change iryphilosophical out- 
lodkdoes not or shbuld not change a basic human behavior pattern.^ 

o It is no longer, a question of should speech communicatioa depattinents get involved in career « 
education; it is a question of when and how. The literature on "how** is growiRg daily. In \, 
addition, the ACA ha-s sponsored programs at its national convention in 19*74 and 1975 on planning 
for non-academic careers. The SCA has sponsored convention wprkshops and caucuses on the problem. 
All of these programs^ have been reported in issues of this BULLETIN. 

So now the i^eal ^^uestion to employment problems and prospects' is *'whcn" will departments "come 
out of the ivory towe^ to face reality. The academic marketplace is stagnant at best. Graduate 
, faculties and faculties in geperal can no longer hide behind their research "^nd their unemployed- 
or underemployed students. The reality of the job situation i9 here, it has been here for at leas 
five years, and prospects are that it will remain here indefinitely. The main task that needs to 
be done is the re-education of the entire profession; a re-education that makes it possible^ to 
recognize non-academic employment as respectable. The problem of re-education is monumental but 
not insurmountable. But if we contint\je to ignore the national cues for change, the literature 
recommending methods to ^achieve change, and the data, limited as it may be, from the profession, 
we will eventually face a serious problem of survival as a discipline. 

, Perhaps the problem can be summed up by relating a recent discussion. The question being 
discussed was whether money should be allocated to publish a new careers in speech communication 
brQ<ihure or to expanding a scholarly journal. The argument was settled when one ^of the partici- 
pants stated, "I'll l^e damned angry if one of my articles is rejected because of a lack of pages 
i * O journal^*' The allocation went to the journal. Maybe the question of 'Vhen** will be 
a^I^JC^ when the profession becomes more important than the individuals in it. ^ . * 
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^^Jbid. This fact .should hot be a surprise to the speech communication profession.^ The^same ~type 
■of 

examF 

Speech Coiimiunication Majors: A Question of Emplo:^ability, " BULLETIW oi tkz ACA, January, 
1976. . - » . 

■'■■'■King. "Job Prospects Improving for '76 College Seniors," }3. 60. 

. -if • 

^^Robert N. Hall, ed. , VvizttoHLj oi Gnaduatu VKogfuim In the. Sptzcji Commyvccatton ^Afiti and 
Scxencfci: J975-76 (New York: Speech Commuaicatibn Association, 1974), p. vii. 



■'■^Hall, "Facing Employment Problem^," p. 7. . \ 

l^Sec particularly the chapter entitled "Non-Academic Career Applications of Communication Educa- 
' .tion" in James H. McBaLli and David T. Burhans, Jr., CommutLcation- E(}ucaXion {^01 Ca;Lem^(Fall 
Church: Speech Communication Association and Urbana: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills, 3974). • ^ 



^^Jbid., p. 42. 



^^Jbid. , pp. 42-106; see also articles, on non-academic employment -that have appeared in the 
\ BuIlETIM oi tbz AVASC or, after July, 1975, the BULLbTW tixz ACA, issues //I, 7, 13, 14 

^^^"S^the puimiH oj tixz APASC, issue '//n, April, 1975, as well as future issues. O 



TABLE 1 



SIMIARY DATA FROM THE ' 
SCA DIRECTORY OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



IHE DEPARTMENTS 

Departments represented 
- Institutions' represented 

Departments offering doctorate 
T^Njumber of masters students ^^^'^^ 
^^uIrlbQI: of doctoral students ^ 
Departmental facultj^ members 
Faculty members holding doctorates 

FEE/TUlVlON CHARGES 

Lowest ^charges 
Highest charges * 
Lowest charges by qredit hour 
Highest charges by credit hdur 

FINAI^CIAL AID OFFERED 

Lowest amount offered 
Highest amount offered ^ 



1967 
3,253 

r 

• $ 

Masters 
Doctorates 



1968 
3T904 



1969 
4,^66 



1968-69 
Directory 



193 
160 
57' 
6,995 
1,867 
2,9-69 
1,593 



9.00 
1,650.00 
5.00 
57.00 



100.00 
8,168.00 



1970 
4,925 



19617-1968 



2,518 
360 



1969-70 
Directjory 



244 
190 
75 
9,512 
2., 449 
3,707 
1,978 



27.50 
2,300.00 
7.00 
61,00 



110.00 
^7,500.00 




1971-72 
Directory 



278 
203 
87 

10,322 
2,322 
4V355 



/ 2 , 332 



39.00 
2,500.00 
9iOO 
• 87.00 

\ 

50.00 
7,500.00 



FINANCIAL AID APPOINTMENTS 
1971 ■ , 1972 



5,068 



4,720 



NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED IN:- 
^ 1969-1970 
3,607- 
511 



1968-69 
Directory 



SUMMARY DATA FROM" THE 
SCA DIRECTORY OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



• 1969-70 
Directory 



1971-72 
Directory 



1973-74 
Directory 



1975-76 
Directory 



ite 



tora'tes 



, 193 
160 
57 
6;995 
1,867 
2,969 
1,593 



244 
190 
75 
9,512 
2,449 
3,^07 
1,978 



278 
'203 
87 

10,322 
2,322 
4,355 

• 2,332 



^ 



289 
206 
93 

10,518 
2,388 
4,370 



288 
204 

89 

12,246 N 

A, 352 
2,66^^ 



ar 
Dur 

y 



9.00 
1,^50.00 

'5.00 
' 570 00 



100.00 
8,168.00 



1969 
'473^ 



1967-196S- 
2,518 
360 



27.50 
2,300.00 
7.00 
, 61".^0 



110.00 
\ 7,500.00 



39.00 
2,500.00 
. 9.00 
87.00 



50.00 
7,500.00 



FINANCIAL AID APPOINTMENTS 

1970 1971 - 1972 

-47^25 5,068 4,720 

' NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED IN; 

1969-1970 

. , • 3^607 

•. • 511- 



39.00 
2,600.00 
. 1 10.00 
100.00 



LOO. 00 
10,1500.00 



1973 
4,605 



. 10.50 
3,119.00 
8.00 
120.00 



50.00 
9,700.00 



1974 1975 
4,549 4,387 



1971-1972 1973-1974 
4,601 4,849 
559 • 553 



TABLE \2 



SPEECH COf/iMUNlCATION ASSOCIATI-ON 
- PLACEMENT SERVICE 

- Academic Year September l, 197A - Au gust. 31, 197S 
LISTINGS RETRIEVAL FORM - TOTAL 592 



■C. ' New Listings 
1. STATES 

A Alabama 



577 



0 Alaska 



13 A rizona 
5 Arkansas 



42 California 



6 Colorado 



_5 Connecticut 

0 Delaware 



12 



A -District of Columbia 
Florida 



17 



.Georgia 

0 ^Giiam 

3 ^l-lawaii 

A I daho 
Jllinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 



AO 



30 



27 



13 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

57 A C ollege or University 

tomniiinity-Juiiior College 



6 S econdary School^ 

_0 Elcmeiita/y School 

3 ^Repeitory Theatre- 



1 Other 



3. TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 

A8A R egular 

7 A T emporary 

2 S ummer 

.' '6 Part-time 

' \ 26 G raduate Assistantship 

4^EGREE DESIRED 

20 No Degree; Professional 

Experience 
36 ■ BA-BS-BFA 



211__|\/1A-I\/1S-MFA 
325 PhD 

5. RAN^ OFFERED 



11 



15 



15 



lA 



23 



Relistings 



_Kentuc!<y ■ 
Louisiana 
_Maine 
"Maryland , 
_Massachuselta 
'Michigan 
_Mlnne^oLa'" 
Jvilssissippi 
"Missouri 
_Mont<^ 
l\lebrasKa . 



15 



'■1 Nevada 



A7 



12 



_New HainpGhire 
_Nevv .Jes'sc-Yr 

NevV Mexico « 
^New York ' ^ 
_North Carolina 

North Dakota 



6. SALARY OFFERED 

'8 $1000+ \ 
'"^ $20 00-+ 
• 3~"$3000+ 



"^$4000+ 
"^-$5000+ 



T"$6000+ 



XO $7000+ 
35 $8000+ 
73 $9000+ 
lAO $10,000+ 
il3 $11,000+ 
86 $12,000+ 
AA $13,000+ 
20 $14,000+ 
10 $15,000+ 

5 $16,000+ 

3~2~$17,000+ 



3 $18,000+ 
3 $19,000+ 



11 $20,000+ 
1 $21,000+ 
~T"$22,006+ 



'0~$23,000+ 
X;$24,000+ 



1 $25,000+ 



S 




28 O hio 1 
8 Oklahoma 



8 Orecjon 



21 Pcnnsylvanfa 

2 R hode Island » 

6 S outh Carolina 

A S obith Dakota 

A Tennessee . 



37 T exas 
A Utah 



J/|^rmonty 



11 V ircjinj^a 
13 V\/asI>51TcittHi 



28 Wiscc 

^ 2 Wyoming 
3 C anada 
1 F oreign 



7- TYPE OF POSITION 
11 -A dministraUve 



19 C hairmanship 
501 InsLrub^'onal 
2^ Clinical 



26 "G raduate Assistantsliip^ 
11 Other . ^ 



8- PRIMARY TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENT 



-aixRhetoric & Public Address, 



A2 Debate 



65 Fundamentals . 



27 General Theatre^ 



AO A cting 
17 Directing 
9 History 



67 Technical 



58 C ommimication Theory 
16 Interpretation 



^Tl9^R adio-TV-Film 
2A Pathology-Aiidiology 
15 Speech Education 
12 S peech Science 
26 G raduate Assistantship 
22 Other 



TABLE 3 



0. Ncvv ListiiKjs _^ 

1. STATES 

9* A lahaiim 
Q Alaska 



' SPEECH COMfvW!\MCATiO[\l ASSOCIATION' 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Aciidemic Year .Sppffimbpr 1973 thru AijgM<;f 1974 
LISTINGS RETRIEVAL FORM - TOTAL 521 



LIZ 



J,Q A rizona 



32 



20 
T5 



/M'kansas 
^Cafifoniia ' 
^Cojorado 
^Connecticut 

^District of Columbia 
Tloricia ^ ^ 
7 Georgia 
Guam ' 

2 Hawaii * 

3 Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana ' 
Iowa' * 
Kansas 



0 



2. TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

« 

486 C ollcoe or University 
26 C omniunityJunior College 
2 S econdary School 
0 Elementary School 

2 R epertory Theatre 
5„0thcr 

3. TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 

430 Regular 
64-^ t3mnorary 
0 Summer 

3 Part-time 

24 Graduate Assistantship 



4. DEGREE DESIRED 

4 N o Degree; Profdrssional 
Experience 
?R BA-BS-BFA 
1R9' MA-MS-MFA 
300 PhD 



5. RANK OFFER^ED 

18 l \fot Apnlicable 
. " >^ G raduate Assi 
3 Lecturer^ 




178 tfismic 

<} 7. Assistant Professor 
ERJC ^Associate Professor 
™— 6 Professor 



Relistings 



X g Kentucky 
"fi ''l ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 



10 



3l 



20 



19 



18 
0 

"ST 

-3- 



_Nebraska 
"Nevada 

"New Hampshire 
^New Jersey 
^Nevv Me<;ico 
"New York 
"North. Qarolina 
"NorLh Dakota 



6. SALARY OFFERED 
6 $1000+ 



17 $2000+ 
• 5 $3000+ 
7 $4000+ 
""T~ $50.00+ 
1> $6000+ 
6 $7000+ 

"'9?~ $^000+ 
IT?7 $10,000+ 
-|^_$1 1,000+ 
<?5~$12,000+ 
[^"$13,000+ 

T(r~ $15,000+ 

~3~;$i6,ooo+ 

"~r" $17,000d- 
.5 $18,000+ 
4 $19,000+ 
4 $20,000+ 
2 $21,000+ 
- TT" $22,000+ 
'^2^ $23,000+ 

— $24,000+ 
"^^ $25,000+ 

— Up 



13 u 



33 Ohio 
9 Oklahoma 
^ Oregon 



.1^ Pennsylvania 
^ :R hodo Island * 
3 S outh Carolina 



7 South Dakota 
9 Tennessee 



14 Texas 

ZHUtah 
3 V ermont 
8 Virghiia 



10 W ashington 
6 V\^est Virginia 



13 Wisconsin 
?V yyoming 
1 Canada 



O^Foreign 



7. TYPE OF POTION 
4 Administrative 



. .14, Chairmanship 
433 Instructional 
34 C linical 

24 Graduate Assistantship 
12 Other 

8. PRlMARYTEACHIldc 
ASSfGNMENT' 4 

t ^hetoric & Public Address 
42 Debate ^ 
69 Fundamental s 



21 G eneral Theatre 
WActing 

5,Directing 

4_History 



59 Technical 



f)9 C ommunication Theory 

2_^lnterpretation 

109 R adio-TV-Film 
^^4 PathologyAudiolooy. 
Speech Education 
_g Speech Science 



24 G raduate Assistaiitship 
5 Other 



TABLE 4 



SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 



Acaclcniic Yenr^ .Sept.Cinbor, WJ2 - Aiiru ist,, 1973 
LISTINGS RETRIEVAL FORM"- TOTAL 467 " 



0.. New ListuTos 455 

1., STATES 

12 Alabaiiia 
■ 0 A laska 
3 Arizona 



3 A rkansas 
26 California 

4 C olorado 

9 C onnecticut 

1 DeUiware 

1 Distridt of Columbia 



14 Florida 
7 Georcjia 



32 



r G uam 
2 Hawaii 
Qdaho 
llinois 



13 Indiana 



12 Iowa 
6 Kansas 



2. TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

43^C oliege or University 
' 19 C pmmunityJuriior College 
0 S econdary School- 



0 Elementary School 
6 Repeitory Tiieatre 
3 Oiiher 



3- TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 

396 R egular 
42""T cmporary 
6 Summer 
5"Part~tiine 



1{^ G raduate Assistantship 

4- DEGREE DESIRED 

^ 19 No Degree; Professional 
Experience 
19 BA-BS-BFA 
?(J]~ MA-MS-MFA 
' IZZi^PhD 

j5^-RANK OFFERED * 

25 Not Applicable 
18 G raduate Assfstantship 
3 Lecturer 



198 l i.3tri!Ci:oi- ■ 
, ' <i>". 79 A ssistant Professor 
I ERJC ^4_Associalc' Professor 
' " "T"Professor 



B'ejjfetiiKjs 



•^13 Kentucky 

15 Loiir^aiia 
6 ' Maine 
8 ' M aryland 
5 Massachusetts 

17 lyiichjcjan 

17 ■' Minnesota 

5 Mississippi 
15 Mi&So"uri 

2 Montana 

3 Nebraska 
0 Nevada 

""^ New H' 
15 New Jersey 

2 New Mexico 
43 New York 

3 North Carolina 
_4 North Dakota. 

6. SALARY OFFERED 

$1000+ 
14\" $2000+ 
4^3000+ 

fHpoo+ 

6 $5W+ ■ 

_4 $600)Q+.,' 

19 $7000.'^ 

81 $8000+ 

79 $9000+ - 

1 1^ $10,000+ 
51 -$11,000+ 
^^ $12,000+ 
Tl[r" $13,000+ 
TI $14, ,000+ 
. 15 $15,000+ 
~^ $16,000+ 

2 $17,000+ 

'"7-" $ld,000+ 
"T~ $19,000+ 
'T~ $20,000+ 
"Q^ $21,000+ 
'T~$22,000+ 

_J $23,000+ 

__g $24,000+ 

. _p $25,000+ 

0 Up 



12 




_Ohio 

_Oklahoma 
Oregon 





lOv Pennsylvania 

2 R liode Island 
1 South Carolina 

8 , Soutli Dakota 
7 Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
_ oril 
_^VirgTiHa 
5 Washinyon 
5 West Virginia 
S!tr<W isconsin' 

3 \%ecning 



\ "C anada- 
0 Foreign 



7. T¥PE OF POSITION 

\% Administrative 

17 C hairmanship 
395 Instructional 

14 Clinical ^ 

18 G raduate Assistantship 
11 Other 

8. PRIMARY TEACHING 
' ASSIGNMENT 

26 R hetoric & Public Address 
52 Debate 



54 Fundamentals* 



25 General Theatre 



-12_ 



15 



12 



72 X 



_Acting 
_Directing 
~Histoi*y/ 




43 C ommunication Theory 

11 Interpretation - 

74 R adio-TV-Film 

1^ Pathology-Audiolbgy 



13 Speech Education 
-9 Speech Science 
1R Graduate Assistantship 



18 Other 



CONVENTION LISTINGS 



San Francisco Chicago New York Chicago 

Dec. 27430, Dec. 27-30 Nov. 8-11 - Dec. 27-30 
1971 1972 1973 1974 



8 
10 
28 



J} 
2 
8 

24 
29 
7 
4 
53 



18A 

Fresno ■ 
Nov. 22-24 
1971 



8 
23 
15 

8 
13 

7 
15 
39 
40 

8 

4 
39 



220 ■ 



5 

27 
16 




[. Honolulu 
Nov. 19-21 
1972 



169 



Albuquerque 
Nov. 18-21 
1973 



10 
28 
22 

5 
7 
5 
18 
23 
53 
10 
3 
39 



223 

Newport Beach 
•Nov.' 17-20 
1975 



1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 



no . 
report 



2 
3 
2 



2 
6 
3 
1 
3 
1 




12 23 18 

Chicago Minneapolis Milwaukee Chicago) 

Apr. 7-8 -Apr. 5-7 . .Apr. 4-6 Apr. 2-4"" 

■ 1972 1973 • . "* 1974 ' 1975 - 



1 
"10 

1 ■ 

5 

0 

3 
14 



2 \ 



13 



4 
7 
5 

l' 
,5 



6 
1 
11 



66 



40 



/7/i« 



• 1. 
15 
. 5 

1 
1 
1 

9 
2 
10 



no 
report 



45 



3^ 



San Antonio 
Apr. 5-7 
1972 



1 
1 

4 
1 
2 
4 

5 
2 
6 



Lexington 
Apr. 4-6 
1973 



1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 



Richmond 
Apr. 10-12 
1974 



2 
3 
8 
1 
3 
1 
7 
4 
3 

'I 

2 



Tallahassee 
Apr. 2-4 
1975 



7 



3 
"3 
4 



29 



/20 



34 



25 



Boston 
Mar. 23-25 
1972 




New York 
Mar. 8-10 
1973 



1 
3 



4 . 
1 

7 



Washington 
Mar. '21-23 
' 1974 



2 
1 
9 

2 
2 
1 

3 

"6 



1 
3 



New York, 
Mar. 13-15 
1975 



2 
2 
1 

1 



1 
3 
1 
1 
4 



36 



31 - 



30 



16 



J 



I- ^ 



IS 



ZD 3 
CO < 



CO 

E 

X. 

O 



JO 

> 
< 

c 
<u 
E 

O 



< 

CO ' 



ERIC 



< 
CO 

o 



o 



LO 



CL 



CO 



(\J 



CO 



0 cn 



UJ 
Of 



-1 



CL 



03 
0) 

o 

0) 



co 

rH 



in 



00 



rH 



1^ 
Q) 




.C 








O 






03 




.4-J 

c 


•* 




(D 


E 


1^ 








a> 


c 








Li. 



in 
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00 
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03 
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'c 
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E 
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00 



o 
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CO 



00 
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00 
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03 

Q) 
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EMPLOYER IMAGES OF SPEECH' COMMUNICATION MAJORS: 
' A QUESTION OF E^1PL0YABILITY 



Y 



Robert L. sHeath 




The labor market for' many types of employees has become increasingly restricted during the 
past five years. This decline in employability , in part, reflects the state of the national 
economy and, in part, reflects the impact of more college graduates seeking proportionately fewer 
jobs requiring a college education*. This labor market has been generally unwelcoming for students 
who mave majored in the humanities, fine arts, and social sciences. Regardless of the causative 
factors behind the unfavorable market, university and college educators must take these conditions 
into account when creating curriculum and when advising students conderning their career develop- 
ment. This conclusion is even true for times when the labor market is more favorable. 

Several programs have been conducted at national and regional speech communication associa- 
tion conventions to create strategies'*' for improving the employability of speech communication 
majors. At least one stud)^ has been initiated by the Speech Communication Association to study 
labor market suitability of speech xoimnunication graduates. v 

To understand the market climate for speech majors, the Department of SpeecH at t:he^Universit> 
of Houston conducted a survey to assess the marketability of speech communication graduates in the 
Greater Houston area. Hopefully, this report, adds additional understanding and insight into the >. 
problems of producing well-educated majors with a blend of the humanities and social sciences in 
the liberal arts tradition ^^t a time when suclji college graduates are becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to place in business and industry. « / 

The motives for the study should not be niisliterpreted. No interest exists for preparing 
speech communicatipn majors for careers at the| extense of maintaiiv^g a humanistic co^itraent to 
education! of the total individual. The study doe^ not reflect a desire of making suc/i majors 
"trade'* oriented. Instead, in addition to the obj|ectives of achieving a humanistic education, 
the department has a commitment to help students maximize their employability. To meet tljiis end, 
analysis'must produce understanding of the constraints and conditions of employability. 

Instead of relying upon questions such asi "Do you have a job for^^ and would you hire, speech^ 
communication majors?*', the effort was to disclose /employer perceptions of such majors as an 
employability index. No consideration was mad4 of the availability of jobs; rather, the survey 
was conceived to reveal certain basic images^eld b)\ members of Indus tifiai' concerns toward speech 
graduates' employability. * The fundamental assumption was thay if speecli communication majors 
appear employable to employers, they will be hi^red ifi jobs are available. Essentially, the sur- 
vey sought to determine the competitive employ^^bilityl of speech majors and to disclose the skills 
needed to increase employability. ' \ ■ u* 

The survey was designed to determine whether potetitial employers accurately understood the 
skills 'and training characteristic of speech communication majors. If not, hdw could this and 
other departments more effectively inform potential employers of graduates' skills? 'How could 
majors be trained and advised to compete more adequately in the .labor market by meeting employer 
expectations and needs? ^ ' / . • ^ 

The survey consisted of an Explanatory cover letter! and a two-page questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was divided into subsections, each of which was designed to focus upon some aspect 
of the total employment qualifications of the speech communication major. ^^The letter was Addresser 
by name to the director of personnel. The companies surveyed are too large ^ and complex to sur- 
vey those people in everydivision who interview and recommend new personnel. It was assumed 
that Directors of Personnel are knowledgeable and influence company-wide hirin>g ^policies in most 
^Q.^^, -ompanies, especiajly when hiring non-technical, employees. The survey was mailed to 146 
ccoY/^es in the Greater Houston area. Many of these companies are national or international in 
s^^Ld operation. The qu^tionnaire was also sent to local conceMa such. as banks and medical 
facilities which are sizablej hiring over 100 persons each. 



; Of the 146 questionnaires 
different types of companies 



formed, the following types^ 



(10 

(2) 
(3.) 
(A) 



Financial 
Utilities 
Energy 
Engineering 




seventy-onj&'l^re completed and^^etu^ned . Fourteen 
•e reached by t>^uestionnaire. By cab^ory of services per- 
companies responded to the questionnaire! 



(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 



Medical 
Retail 
Insurance 
Research 



6 
9- 

15 
1 



(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 



Fpod Services / 3 

Transportation/' 1' 

Personnel 1 

Plastics maoiifacturing 1 



Consulting, (engineering) 1 

The responding companies cover a wide range of services and products. Because they are large, 
national and international, the findings of this study may be valuable to people m locations 
who intend to place gjaduates with "such companies as Texaco, Gulf, Mobil, major utility companies 
insurance, and other financial institutions. /,.,», j 

These companies were asked t^ indicate the academic disciplines from which they drew most 
of their employees. The following categories were indicated: 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(A) 



Engineering 24 

Business Administration 49 

Social Sciences 4 

Humanities 3 



(5) Fine Arts / 

(6) Technology /' 

(7) Health Sciences^. 

(8) Natural Sciences 

(9) Hotel & Restaurant Management 




Very few major^ are hired from areas other than Busines/ Administrat ion and Engineering. As 
potenti;!'! employers, the respondents can be characterised in two ways. They hire predominantly 
from a^eas where students are immediately qualified^fora/ specif ic jobi Qualified is a labor • 
markbt concept referring to an applicant's having /ttai^ed specific skills and theory with which 
he or she can perform a specific job with little, or no immediate training. In contrast, employees 
may be qualifiable, which means that they hav6 iiinimum skills but need considerable additional 
training to serve fully in the company. Thisy/study suggest that training in business administra- 
tion is at least requisite for being iqualifiAle. ' This observation suggests that non-technital 
and non-business administration graduates ybuld improve their quallf lability by familiarity with 
these disciplines.' ^uch familiarity can,, in most universities, be developed through skillful use 
of electives and by taking a realistic appr&ach to acquiring employable skills and knowledge. 

To acquire information to use in increasing the qualif iabifity of speech communication majors 
the respondents were asked to indicate th6 areas of study, auxiliary to general speech courses, 
which Ishould be taken to increase employability . Thes'es^reas were suggested: 



Marketing 

Bu^siness Administration 

PsVchology 

Computer Science 

Mathematics ' 

Engineering 

Personnel 

Sociology 



(9) Technical Fields (unspecified) 

(10) Management 

(11) Accounting 

(12) Corporate Communication 

(13) Finance 

(14) Real Estate 

(15) Economic3 

(16) , Political Science 



2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
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At least two observations can be mpde from this data. First, ^spggicH majors will improve their 
employability by having courses which make them more qualified to perform a definite .job iMar- 
keting, knowledge of administrative concepts, principles , *and procedures , technical information, 
and breadth in the social sciences, depending upon the specific job, Should increase employability 
Each career objective will demand a different set of courses aimed tovJard the acquisition of 
principles and skills characteristic of the job description. Secondly, the type of job anc the 
type of business concern should be decided upon early in each student* s academic developmert. 
Auxiliary courses, either concentrated in one area or strategically dtawn from a variety of dis- 
ciplines, should be aimed^at increasing q^ialif lability . Prospective employers expected to find 
speech students studying subject matter in the social sciences and in business administration. 
In fact, background in these areas is expected. 

Aside from the demographic data concerning the types of conjpanies and the areas of hiring, 
the survey sought to disclose the images held by potential employers of speech communicatioi 
majors. Specifically, the effort was made to determine employer perception of the skills aid 
theory acquired by speech majors. -These responses were: •/ 

1. Speech majors study to improve theic diction, articulation, and pronunciation. 

■great deal .<-19. 4% - 38.8% - 3l.9%-- 5.57. - ^.17.^ very llttld 

2. Speech majors study the psychological and sociological aspects of connnunication 

great deal -^33.3% - 33.3% - 27.7% - 4.i% - 1.3%-^ very little 

, 3. Speech majors study the principles of persuasion. 

great deal< - 29.1% - 43.0% - 18.0% - 8.3% - 1.3%-> very littjLe 

4t Speech majors study communication problems as they exist in business and industry. 

great deal ^25.5^ - 4J.6%'- 18.0% - 9.7% - 5.5%-^ very little > ^ 

The extent to which employers* images of speech Communication major training accurately refljects 
the curriculum studied depeqds^' upon the department. Some general observations are warranted^, 
however. An .image of speech students practicing voice skills still prevails; additionally, ,this 
is not a very marketable skill. Employers may expect more knowledge in organizational and busi- 
nesg communication principles than is provided by most departments. Oni^jt^ecently has there been 
a^trend in this area of training. 

The questionnaire soughV to determine what jobs speech communication majorsN^ere qualified 
to ^111. According t9 .the perception of the skills and knowledge possessed by speech communica- 
tion majors, they'^most likely would end up in personnel development. Prospective employers 
believed that speech majors could train other employees in platforift speaking (90.2%), inter- 
^cOffice communication (77 . 7%) , -interpersonal communication . (80. 5%) , and assisting other personnel 
in orally presenting bids (56.9%). Other contributions were likely to be made in training fellow 
employees in meeting manageingnt (41.6%), conducting workshops on telephone courtesy and proto^iCol 
(62.5%), conducting wQ.fksl^ops on sales techniques (52.7%), an^ preparing company personnel for- 
press conferences (51.3%). " * 

Contributions could also be made in company image-tuilding ckjjpaigns (48.6%). Respondents 
believed (63.8%) that majors could conduct company-oriented programs for public school students. 
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V 



^Nearly half (44.4%) of the respondents believe"a that speech majors could analyze communication 
\ bre'akdown within the company. Nearly a third (30.5%) saw speech majors as serving as parlia- 
mentarians for company meetings. Although the respondents might acknowledge, that speech majors 
I possessed communication skills, they were not viewed as being equipped to interview prospective 
^^employees (26.3%). Probably lacking was the technical' information to evaluate employee 
; qualification. , ^ ^ 

.To determine which skills employees perceive speech majors as possessing, the respondents 
were ^sked to rank on a scale (one to five, with five indicating high potential) the departments 
; or skill- areas in which speech conmunication majors could most effectively perform. Respondents 
were asked to assess the potential of success in several skill areas or departments. The follow- 
ing responses were made: 



> 


(i) 


Public relat^Lons 


4.45 


(9) 


Analytical 


2.10 


I 


(2) 


Sales 


4.08 


(10) 


Purchasing 


2.10 


i 


(3) 


Customer rels^tions 


4.08 


(11) 


Produc tion 


.2.00 


\ 


(4) 


Training. 


3.98 


(12) 


Statistical 


1'.43 




(5) 


Personnel relations 


3.78 


(13) 


Shipping 


1.31 




(6). 


Ma rke t ing 


3.43 


(14) 


Technical design 


1.25 




(7) 


Personnel development 


3.33 


, (-15) 


Engineering 


1.05 




(8) 


Managerial 


3.08 









\ Speech commi^nication majors were perceived as having high emplojonent potential in departments 
\ or skill areas most dependent upon communication skills. Relations with' customers through sales 
and public relations constitute the highest total package of employable skills. Personnel rela- 
\ tiotvs and development was the second major employment category. The basic' technical , analytical, 
: production, and distribution functions of the company were not particularly appr^J^riate for speech 
! majors. Generally, these latter jobs are the most stable and secure job areas. Personnel and 
\ sales are often the least stable. ^ 

K . ' • 

. ' " Conclusions 

1. Speech communication majors who seek employment with major corporations compe'te with 
: graduates who have technicaj/cngineering training or'training in business administration. The 

more training applicants have in such areas, the more qualified they are. To be competitive, 
^ speech communication majors must be qualified when possible or at least qualif iable. This means 

that they must be perceived by employers as being trainable with a miniipum of' time and cost* 



2. Univetsit;jy study in certain disciplines specifically designed to increase qualif lability 
was suggested by t{i^ data. These suggested that auxiliary areas of study also reflect employer 
I perceptions of how speech^ma'jors most adequately will fit into the company. Major auxiliary 

itii 



^fields were marketing, psychology, economics, account 



and technical studies. Traditional 



auxiliary study in the humanities, and fine arts may defeat effort's to become qualif iable. Study 
in some social sciences, especially psychology and economibs, is .helpful. Study in business 
[administration is invaluable. Study in this area should be channeled into marketing, accounting, 
! ot personnel development. Career development for speech majors needs to be bui^t around communi- 
I cation skills and principles, but potential employers generally see these as presentational 
, rather than as content-oriented areas of study which can be used and applied to solve company 
^.problems leading to increased productivity > morale, and profitability. In addition to communica- 

tion skills and principles, auxiliary classes must be selected with a particular job category in 
'^mind. The aim is to qualify for definite jobs and careers. 



3» To be employable, speech communication majors may have to overcome traditional stereo- 
types. They are still viewed as" studying voice and diction and platform presentation. Images of 
j '^useless skills must^^be displaced by an increased awareness of well-designed academic programs 
Lwhich lead to career de 



development in skills and principles which can increase employee productivity 



* and morale. 



4* The theoretical aspects of communication study have not been fully perceived and appre- 
z ^ .by prospective employers. Training in organizational communication, group and interpersona 
r t Llyv and persuasion is valuable and marketable in the labor market. Employers do not fully 
^ reaXYze and appreciate the impact of these areas. 



j 5* As well as being trained in theoretical aspects of* communication, the speech communia;a.-v 
tion major must haye pres^ational skills. These skills included presentational abilities, ' 
group leadership and participation effectiveness, and the design, development, and execution 
of persuasive messages. \' 

Majors need diagnostic\3kills. They need 'to be able to use' their understanding of theory , 
to discover communication problems. ' ^ 

Ihey need treatment skills. They need to know remedies and, means for using* remedies tt) 
help others avoid and overcome communication problems. 

They need to understand communication from a business point-of-view. Most traditional 
training has been based on the good-man-speaking-well paradigm. A new paradigm laust include the 

■ >• 



1 \ 

communication manager seeing, .diagnosing, and treating communication problems and developing * 
communication skills in others who are participating in the corporation setting. . 

.The balance should not completely swing away from developing the oral, presentational skills 
of our majors. They mu^t \be ef fee tive communicators. Too muQh theory without presentational 
skills will leave our najors in the same shape others find thera^lves. Engineers and business' 
administration majors traditionally need communication skills train.ing. Technical expertise is 
Important, but without presentational skills, technical informat;ion may not have much impact • ^ 
The further one is from the center of production the more important communication presentational 
skills become for success, achievement, and advancement. 

6. The training function which speech communication majors can perform is readily apparent. 
This conclusion, acknowledged by respondents in this stiidy, is reinforced by other studies. The 
Department of Industrial Administration at Iowa State University compared alumni with graduating 
seniors. The comparison disclosed that "alumni rated coursework in English and speech signifi- ' 
carttly higher than did the graduating seniors."! Francis W. Weeks discovered that job descrip- 
tions in more than thirty business fields ^contained specific communication requirements. And 
Frank R. Hunsicker concludes that despite a trend toward expecting management-level proficiency 
in written and oral communication many people reach that organizational level without those 
competencies. 3 All three studies reinforce the findings in this study that speech communication 
majors can provide valuable ^skills training for business personnel. ■ ^ 

The picture for speech communication major employment is not bleak. But certain adaptations 
mJ^st be made to maximize the employability of majors generally considered to be liberal arts 
majors with few qualifiable .skills . ' , 



5 




\ " C „ u- .nH TiHan 0 Feinberg, ^'industrial Administration Survey'. 

Shows Need for Comraunica'tioV Study, IHZ meAA,uin ui^ 



(June 1975), 31-33. , 

■ T • Tob Descriptions," The AmcAxlcan Biu^nui 

^Francis W. Weeks, "Conunu^J^fation Competencxes Lxs ed xn Job Descrxptio 
ComanlcaUon BuUdUn, 37, (December 1974), 22-34. 



ComayUcaUon BullULn, 37 (December 1974), 10-1^. . ^ 
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MAKING GRADUATE TRAINING W.RKETABLE: 
THE NEED FOR IMPROVED TEACHER-TRAINING IN SPEECH COMMUNICATION ' 

James Sayer, Lavnrence Chase, . * 

^ apd Norbert MiUs 

As Charles Kidd has noted, and as anyone familiar with the employment situation for college 
graduates can attest, *'the current and prospective job market for those with <0'dvanced degrees has 
become markedly less favorable."^ The oversupply of trained college personnel is a problem now, 
but the projections for the future are even worse — especially f©r those who wish to pursuT teacl)- 
ing careers. The Department of Labor envisions an oversupply of teachers until at least 1985; the 
National Edupation Association has asserted that '*bv 1980 only one out of every five Ph.D.'s gradu- 
ating annually can expec.t to find university jobs/*^ The job market for teachers is poor now, and 
it appears that th^ situation will not be improved in the near future. ^ 

It is incumbent upon those of us in education, therefore, to analyze our gra'diiate , teacher- 
training programs, to make needed modifications, and to work assiduously to increase the market- 
ability of our graduates. Careful inspection of current speech communication graduate programs 
clearly indicates that our students are not as marketable as they might be. We must assess our 
program deficiencies, thus, and move quickly to eliminate them. 

The P^oblojn mXh GKodimtz EducxLtion StmicXuAz ^ ' 

In proceeding with the assessment, one is struck immediately by the problem posed by the very 
structure of our graduate education system. First, it should be pbserved that the yast majority 
of our graduate students have teaching as their career goal, a *fa€t noted by Stephen Spurr in 1970: 

,. . .college and university teaching is the majpr goal of Ph.D. recipients ^ , 

in all but a few fields. . . . In a very real sense,* therefor^, all of the 
graduate degree 'programs in the liberal arts ^re teacfi'er- training program^ 
in fact if not in. design.*^ / ^ • * ^ 

The extent of this goal-commitment was provided by Cartter "in observing that the academic market- 
place traditionally absorbs more than ninety percent of doctorate holders."^ Most, of our graduate 
students, then, desire teaching positions after degree Completion, and this goal ,is most pronddncec 
within the speech communication discipline. 

The structure of our graduate degree system, -/especially at the Ph.D. level, is research/ 
scholarship-oriented, not teacher-training-oriented. The research intent of the *Ph.D. has been 
noted by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1970: 

The program involves attainment of independent and comprehensive scholar- 
ship in a selected field. Mastery of a substantial body of knowledge is .0. 
combined with training in research. . .the Ph.D. is primarily a research 
degree. . 

It is interesting that North Central does not mention anything about t^eacher preparation in its 
doctoral .degree guidelines. * - . ^ 

The problem with our graduate degree system is obvious: the structure. is not goal-appropriate^ 
^for the vast majority of our students. Most of our graduates aspire to teaching careers, but our 
system of graduate education is designed for the production of research-scholars, an inconsistency ^ 
that has caused Herbert Packer to complain that " 

• . • graduate education has almost nothing to do with preparation for ♦ ' 
teaching. The so-called "pure" disciplines do almost nothing to prepare ry p 

^ their students for the principal activity in which they engage.^ ^ 

Pa ^iSJto i indictment was aimed at contemporary graduate education in general. Unfortunately, it 
also applies specifically to speech communication. 



I This inconsistency can prove to be harmful |n n:ha£' if produces contusion within academia, a 
factor lamented by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education: ^ / ^ 

: ' ' . • fV ^ 

We now select and train a student to do research; then emiHoy him to ^ 

teach; and then promote him on the basis of his reseaijch'. This both con- 
fuses him and subverts the teaching process.^ ' * 

Not only does our graduate degree sysljm operate incompatibly' with the goals of our students, but 
it also leads to the hampering of teaching ef fectiveness -once the student completes a degree pro- 
gram. The inapprppriykte structure vis-a-vis student goals spills over into the system's graduate 
program application. • . " • ' " 

Tko/pKoblm iajWi Gn.aduaXz Educcition App^tication 

.Since thf basic structure of graduate education is research-oriented in its design, it is not 
surprising' that ity students receive little, if any, teacher-training. Specifically, we do-wtr 
guarantee any type of teaching experience to graduate students; we do not provide structured 
training in that one area wVierein most of our graduates plan to make their projfessional careers* 

It is true, of course, that maany students are given graduate teachi^ng assiVtantships and fel 
lowships, but these financial appointments do not meet the'need for teacher education. It must be 
recognized that there exists a philosophical and practical dichotomy between tefeicr-training and 
teaching assistantships. The latter are not d&signed.to improve the quality* of \eaK:hing but exist 
to provide instruction in lower- division courses^ that, maximize^undergraduate student enrollment in ' 
departmental offerings. The teaching assistantship "is designed to release regular faculty for ^ 
j^pper division or graduate teaching, not for the improvement of the assistant's teaching- capabili- 
ties. In addition, it must also be recognized that these assistantships are viewed as. a method of 
bringing students into a graduate program. The teaching is' something done to justify receiving au 
assistantship ; ±t is/iot viewed as a means of developing teacher ability. , 

Within the assistantship system, very little ti-aining in teaching methodology^ i§ provided. 
Very, few graduate programs contain any sort of concentrated teacher-training for their students; 
very few provide close supervision of those teaching activities necessitated by the granting of 
fellowships and assistantships. Individuals ^10 receive assistantships are generally le^ft to fend 
for themselves in the classroom, and, unfortunately, competency in future teaching is left alipost 
exclusively to this "sink or swim" method. It is even .more unfortunate that we have'no idea towan 
what point these students may be swimming. t 

^ It can be said, of course, that our graduate programs are consistent. We have a system des- 
igned for research that produces teachers; the application of our programs'provides minimal direct 
ted teacher-training. When the job market was ^uch that all the graduate students could find 
suitable employment, there was no compulsion to change this ggal-inappropriate system. The situa- 
tion has changed; however, and If we/are to meet the demands of the future, we must change both • 
the structure and application of our graduate education system. ' 

** - , . 

Lqo'king to tkz VlUuaz * , . 

There will be a demand for more teachers in the future,^ especially at the small four-year 
liberal arts college and junior/community college level. Such a need was perceived by the Carnegit 
Corporation in 1970: ^ 

At the same time C the Ph.D. surplus], there is a growing market 
for people trained^ primarily as teachers rather than researchers in the 
rapidly expanding community colleges and four-year state college^, which • 
already enroll well over fifty percent of all undergraduates \, ^ 

Our students do not now receive the type of teacher-Lraining envisionefi 'by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion . They receive training only by hit-or-miss indirection. To meet the need for teachers 
trained to be teachers, we must modify our graduate programs now to incr^as^ program relevance / * 
ana student marketability. ... 



Such modification may. include the following suggested avenOes of teacher preparation: 



Om: the provision for closely supervised teacher-training at the graduate level. Programs 
should include courses on methodology, materials abquisition and presentation, and learning devel- 
opment theories. All graduate student teaching should be closely monitored with' sufficient pro- 
c«Jures established to allow and encourage methodology contact between the students and the 
teaching faculty; ' 



Two; 



cuity; ' 
, IWO: an increase in the availability T^f educational materials and reso^ce personnel, for 
graduate student teaching experience. Students should be , encouraged to use all availab],e audio- 
visual materials to supplement their instruction, and the full educational resources of^he depart- 
ment, including secretarial assistance, sti^uld.be at their disposal; and 

TfiAee: the discipline of speech coramunickt ion should encourage the development of profes- 
sional teaching degrees and 'programs such as ^e Doctor of Arts degree. 9 instead of watering-down 
ejoLStent r e .searr. h -or iented Ph.D. programs, speech communication should become a leader in the 
imblementat;ion of pr^rams specif icali-y designed to improve the quality of teaching. 

lis F?''SlS~:f^;j;S\^:?:3=°™J' educational philosophy espoused by Cornel^ 

ate training marketable. nowever, they must in the future if we are to make our gradu- 



Ch^rles V. Kidd, "Graduate Education: The New Debate," ChcLngt, VI (May 1974), p. 43. 
Assbciate-d— ^^ss releasej August 24, 1975. * 

Stephen H. Spurr, AcddZinic VzgKte, StAuctulU : Innovative App^oachu (New York, 1970), p. 104. 
Allan M^a rt t e r, "All Sail and No Anchor /'^ Aj?ieA^can ScxCRtU^ (March-April, 1971), p. 180. 
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Guidelines^^^r InstituTions Offering Advanced Degree Pro&rains," Horth Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, December,* 1970, p. 14. 

^Herbert L. Packer, "Piling Higher and Deeper: The Shame of- the Ph.D.," Changz (November- 
December ^. J.97ja)-, p. 50. - 

"^"College Degree Reforms^ Asked in Carnegie Report," T/ie Wew; YoA^k Tmo^, November 24, 1970, p. 32. 

tCong/ie66ional R^coAd, July 6, 1970, p. 22895. ^ ' , 

^See Charles U. Larson, "A Case for the Doctor of Arts in Speech Communication," Cznt/uxt StcutOA 

SpZQjdh JouAnaZ, XXIV (Spring 1973), pp. 60-64. ^ ■ * 



to. 



Quoted in Patrick C. Kennicott and L. David Schuelke, eds., CcUiZZA Comunicxution* VVitttion^ 
ioi the SzvmtLu (Ne;^ York, 197''2), p. 18. 



"Editors* Note: After the writing of the ar.{:icle by the three authors, the SCA published its 

"Guidelines for Speech Communication^ and Theatre Programs in Tea&her Education." Readers 
are referred to the Spzzck Teac/ieA,' volume XXIV, November 1975, pp. 343-364. 
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Th£P^(];"er was prepared for the SCA National Convention, Houston, December 27-3Q, 1975, 



A Ji'COMMUNI-SITETfeD" APPROACH TO BASIC SPEECH 

Beatrice ft. Romano ■ " - ' ' 20 ' 

Philip Werdell, "cogent author on fuUirism dn edufcation, and co-inventor of the "facilitator" 
family of ^teaching and learning models, posit^^^his characterization of the future of higher edu- 
cation:' higher education "is best seen a-s an evolution of experimental forms attempting to sup- 
port individual growth in ordcj: ^to create social understandings and skills necessary for demo-^ 
cracy."-^' The statement places into perspective a core concern of speech teachers and researchers: 
how to make' courses relevant. Always seekiu^^ays to "touch" ^tudents affectively and cognitiVely 
college instructors are persist^ent in their quest for methods of teaching that will estaH±B+s-vita 




connections^between'^cognition and behavior. In today's diverse society the content of ^speech mflfst 
include another dimension:^ provision for preparing the student to communicate Effective 
living democratically in^'an environment which is also pluralisrlc. Specifications of course objec 
tives in college should seek not only to enable students to use their communication capacities 
skillfully, J)ut to*use them inways that will retain ii^Qividual freedom^hin a^ society in which 
person-to-p^son relati^shipfe ire" primary and necessarily cooperative'. / ^ 

The principle of respoipibleV .^nerget^ic e:^pression of 'ideas is bas.ic to American ideals. 
Yet, a paradoi: seems evident, when re^i^^ity is viewed against the backdrop of current methods of 
teaching speech. The studenrV heir> app^ent , so to speak, t6„ society's achieyements , is, unwit- 
tingly, the. victim of a constantiy inconsWit ^society. The paradox lies in the fact that social 
.and political c>f\ange is initiated by "insidb«;;s" in the communityUhile students, the "outsider^s^' 
watcly^£reed;>!jr experienced and lived jJa/L them. Until the completion of his/her" studies, the stydet^^ 
is eclipse(^ at least temporarily, into , the role of "norj^persoh. " For this reason, UnQaqb^ In 
communication rather than merely^^tiidijlnQ about communication should .be ythe pref<irred practic.e 
rather than merely a hope for the truly democratic speech fsindamentals^ class. Not t^so "engage" 
students in communicatipn is to risk grojj^ing them frbr listenei?-»assenter roles and ndt^hc role 
of initiator-participant in their society. The conc^tli, then, is not so much with what is learned 
in the classroom as with what has not been learned^utside it. 

Furthermore, the paradox giyes way to a dir^hotomy in education itself. Too often, the milieu 
of th^ classroom and the world beyond it s^em to share little in common. The "business of communi- 
cating effectively necessitates tha\: certain speecji desiderata not be overlooked. Speaking out on 
issues, investigating social and political problems, arid pursuing self-ini^tfated courses of action 
to remedy them — these are the basic speech needs of students who would regard th^ir first course 
in soeech as *meaningf ul for them. To ignore these ^ee^s, is virtual abridgement of the freedoms 
guaranteed to peoples of a free society, ^nd, in no small d'egree^kn abrogation of one of the f 
responsibilities of speech teachers. . ^5^^' > ^ — 

I would like to share something of a speech course of ferpdat Rockland Community College, a 
commutii-site-ed course which, experiential In natui?e,vis ceSitered in the students' own local 
community. It endeavors to minimize the pktent division between course content and experience, 
and designed for the fundamentals course sihce, except for pose students whose major interest is 
speech communication,- the first course in speech is likely to be the only speech course for which 
students wfll be enrolling. In this approach to speech communication the student's own community 
provides for him/her those xCommunicatiOTi "channels that are more likely to enhance interpersonal 
communication. From this approach a twofold effect may be anticipated: ifiiprovement. in the 
skills of communication, and, concurrently, a beneficial\;gffect in the community. Students 
"speak to" their community as communication principles ^re learned; the community, in turn^lis- 
tens to its constituents enabling them tb^ develop ^skills. 

The following outline ^traces the method which was used to teach young and older adults who 
had returned^ to college. The classroom serv^ as the base ^of operatWis for speechmaking'assign- 
ments, lectures, and a (iommunity outreach which Required students 'bo s^lT'oitt a problem from their 
local community, to^ visuaLize a positive, viable solution for the proble!ttY then, to explore 

the problem by'way of a problem-solving process with-^^er members of thy class. Finally, an 
'^propriate plan oF action had to be implemented. StuBents were told tl^dt(lust as the- problem 
v-^^- be initiated from a "real" source (1. e., within the community) . soe^ry possible resource 
^FRIC^^ tapped for resolving the problem. The-'lo^al media of print, press, radio and cable 
tH^^aaiion, as well as the various agencies on counTy'and town levels, were to be consulted. A 
three-month time limitat ion was imposed for the project's cqjnpletion. 
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Class lectures were presented as needed duFTn 



? Class lectures were presented as needed duFTng the regular two and one-half hour classes, S 
/a, as far as possible, v^^e coordinated With the .project proceedings. 1 The class lecture on' 
nterviewing for instance^ paralleled the interviewing phase of the'oroject with class acti- ^ 
vities centering on role-playing the interview situation. Small and larlge groups discyssed the 
techniques of questioning possibilities for utilization in the project*! Class lectures subsumed 
such topics as theory of communication, communication models, nonverbBi==4ommunication , ethical 
considerations in communication/ problem-solving techniques, and listening. Required class , ' 
speeches and>4ndividual speeches delivered for the project were spaced over prescribeH* p.eriods, 
prepared and practiced during classes. — 

Students were requested to submit community problems at the second class meeting following 
orientation to the course. Th^ merits of '*and objections to the problems were sifted out. Stu- 
dents felt that the steady rise of juvenile offenses had become threatening to their community. ^ 
A determination of the problem was followed by threshing out tentative solutions. It was resolved 
that a request would be made to the Rockland County Legislature fo;: the creation of a County Youth 
Ct)mmission to be comprised entirely of youn^people — fotirTeen to nineteen years of age — to servfe 

as ladvisors to already existing adult youth agencies. Hopefully, the commission would serye^^^is ^ 
the "officiaj. voice'* of the young people of Rockland County. Aware that no preccdent-G^xistcd for 
such a commission on the county level,, the class felt strongly that the concept would .condition a 
positive step toward the . amelioration of youthful problems, and satisfy the desire of today's 
youth to be ''involved** in their government. 

At this point in the discussions, most of the students^-had had a fair taste of interaction 
and decision-making through parleys with their families, friends, and classmates. Somewhat 
enervated over setting u^ the groundwork for their cooperative venture, they nonetheless experi- 
enced genuine exhilaration at the prospect of becoming part of what they felt was an adventure 
in democratic participation. ^' 

Reactions to the idea of the class project ran the gamut from "It can't possibly be done — no 
^ne will listen'/ to "We can make it work." No student remained neutral. Preconceived notions 
akout speech^ classes being "snap courses" precluded any possibility they would be disinterested. 
Sonik felt the project had no place in a speech course, in particular, the basic course. At first 
a few fitudents were more numbed by than opposed to the prospect of executing the project. Emo~ 
tional ructions notwithstanding, it was only a matter of time before every student agreed to give 
the project, a try. ^ 

The mootts operandi was planned. Categories of activities or "phases," as they were called, 
were then set op in designated time intervals. Project phases included: Exploration: tho. 
pn,oblm-SC(lbu.ngplmi>t; Survey: i^jLctviOiV^ tommu^uXiJ /tesXdeit^; Survey Report: tliQ. i^nJjtXm 
h,Q.ponX, OjJ bxtQAS)lmtt a^ld lYltVivimok ^zactiom ovt*i t/ie p^btOJn. Every student participated in 
these three initi^ phases. At this juncture, students opted for one other task from the list of 
remaining phas^: Research:. uonAXlng OjJ a ^immaiij A^zpohZ opinion and idtcu ^i^ttd i^om th(L 
iytttK\)iQx\>y,/nse(\ as basis *for arriving at two or three tentative solutions for the problem; 
^ype 0)j^^ a Azpo^nZlng tkz n^o^OjOAch cotwiltXtz^ 6 {^inding^; Press: uJHAJxng H.2ZzciseJ> doA local 
%kdio, axblt tzlzvl^bion, tolZtgz *iadLo, and locjcdrmiixspapzu ; Arts: pn.oducing coltagt, iiJbimaking, 
sculpting, staging play^s, 6ki^J:ching caitooyib, and txhtbiting pliotog'iaphb which helped to drama- 
tize the, problem. The college "radio station WRCC aired a paj^tl diSCtU>6ion o{^ thz phjobtm. I^ocal 
WRKL "Hotline" allowed OAAin^thz p^oblQm by a panel of students on the local CommtiniXiJ Xadio 
itaiion, speaking directly wUh community residents. The CATV Debate Team dzbatzd tkt pAoblm 
by way of locaZ tctzvi^ion mzdia. Finally, the Presentation phase, consisting of the {^oHJ^oZ 
pke^cnttCtion the pwjzct plopoSaZy was made before the Rockland County Legislature, the leg*al 
body a'uthorized to create such Commissions; 

To complete participation in the project each student was asked 'to submit his p^sonal reac- 
tions to the project and..to the course. Here are some typ-ical responses: "This course has made 
me not only, learn to speak but to listen — listening is a very important part" of communicating;" 
"When I make a speech I still g6t as nervous as I used to, but I learned the importahce of ^how 
one should stand when speaking. I don't like speech classes at all, but I do think the problem 
situation is\ a good idea — you should always have it in your class;" "The class project really 
helped me otrercome fear of speaking — if anything helped my composure, it was facing those cameras 
on cable TV;" "We, all should have learned something from this project; one thing is you can 
clearly see all the problems that arise when a group'such as ours disagrees and fights the issues 
as excuses not to get involved — the project, in thd end went excee(dingly well considering the ^ 
problems which seemed endless;" "Completing each phase was fulfillment in itself;'* "We learned 
th 0 ^ time to time you have to run up against a brick wall with public officials, but you , 
came op striving." _ ^0 



It shauld be noted that the project idea was conceived as a starting pp^i'nt for, experiencing 
comnfiinica t ion on a reality level, and for facilitating a. fresh awarenes^ot the democratic pro-- 
cesses available to students in their ovm environs. Therefore, a rather simplistic method of 
evaluation , was employed. Students were graded by^ a cumulative point syst^ for the major acti-V 
vities exclusive of the project, and for* the* project as well.* If stucfents satisfactorily: 
a) demonstrated entl>usiasm over completion of their role in the project, b) demonstrated effect 
vis-a-vis group discussion over the problem, c) fulfilled their individual^oles in the project, 
full credit was given. Almost every student showed genuine interest throughout, and with the 
exception of one or two, project phases were completed in the time a^otted. 

The actual creation of the commission' came about through continued ef f og-JLs of a small number 
of students who contributed further t^heir time and energy in the weeks which IE ol lowed. 
\ I have attempted to describe a teaching approach which resulted in what I felt was a positive 
step toward closing the gap between the goals of speech education and the persistent call of 
speech teachers for relevance. The paradigm outlined above helped to link the resources of the 
classrooin, students, media and library facilities, with the resources of the community, citizens, , 
politicians, media, ^nd county administrators. It expedited a learning connection perhaps pre- ^ 
viously overlooked in the teaching of speech education — the ."cGmmuni-site-ed" approach to the 
first course. . ^"^"^o^ * 1 

Given unique opportunities for active invS^lt^ent m the domain of students' real concerns^ 
it is felt that this approach conditions students for the intelligent exercise of freedom and, , 
as important, effective cultivation of communication principles* Students are able to find, .more 
readily, a self identity. among members of their peer group as participants in problem-solving 
activititi(^s. Students become more aware of the significance of the nonverbal code in communication 
They learn the importance of respecting differing points of view without aiousing negative emo- 
tions in themselves or. others. Also, they recognize that the factors of family, race and close- 
mindedness place certain constraints on one' s,_^ability tc3 communicate. The use and abuse of 
"po^yer" in communication relationship's is more graphically understood. .« 



. Is this approach a practical one for the fundamentals course? To be sure , not every commuhit 
wait? upon its student citizenry ^for /the creation of a much-needed youth commission! But wouldrt t 
most communities, recogniz^'ing their individual needs and requirements, delight in problem explora- 
tion and solution-finding by '*its owu," and with no added cost to the community? 

If there is doubt regarding which areas would be fertile for task solution, we need only to 
look at currant concerac of. any given' community . One class decideH to request cosmetic improvemen 
of a sanitary landfill operation in the town in which they live. Tl^ir study of the problem indi- 
cated that members of their local town board had, some weeks before, already considered the problem 
and had voted to purchase tyees and -shrubbery to beautify the area. ^ The class then agreed to ^ 
reverse their "opposition" to the Board, and instead ,^ arranged speaking engagements throughout the 
county to publicly praise- the action taken. * 
Much St ill-needs 'to- be accomplished in the area of human rights, also. Local human rights 
agencies cry out for assistance in outliriing and executing programs for the physically disabled. 
Students might wish to researcb specific areas oX need, and speak to tt^e appropriate legislative 
body to seek the reconstruction of all public entranceways in order to accomodate persons confined 

to wheelchairs'. u^ - ^ f 

i Meet ing^ some, of the n^eeds of older citizens in the community in terms of calling publicly tor 
suitable housing for the aged might b^ a tWely .project on the town level.. • . ^ 

^ Also, business and prof^essional people should be approached to elicit some fields of concern 
Which would require public relations effort not otherwise possible. 

Going back to the newly-created Youth Commission in Rockland County, an organizational task 
force will be needed to ^'advertise;^ njore widely the purpose and objectives of the commission so 
'that it is able to begin to effectuate its programs as quickly as possible. Students in the ftinda- 
Rental speech course could assume such a role for their class project, utilizing the media to ^^ea] 
about the commission, and appearing before various groups as an information source to county resi- 
dents. • \ V . . ^ • i 



I Which problems would be ultimately considered would, of course^^^jlepend on a student's owr<^ ^ 
interests and the particular needs existing in his or her ovm community. The extent to vhich vtc, 
as teachers, invite oui:^ students toward deeper awareness of v/hat is happening around them, to ti\at 
.i^egree, will the speech fundamentals course — such as the one described — serve the requirements of 
the times in which we are living as well as encourage the student to better understand who and 
what he or she is in relation to the world he or she lives in^ 

\ If relevant education is determined by student interests as well as needs, "hand and glove" 
coexistence between classroom and the community-at~large deserves the most serious cons liberation a. 
a viable roy;:e\to the development of (Communication skills and the advancement of students' emotions 
and intellect.) Stated another way, the classroom becomes an extension of the community, and the 
community, aflT^tension of the classroosp. Each, in effect, ^ the other. 

Indeed, Werdell's "future" provides perspective for higher education. In prospect, it is the 
teacher'^ commitment to a more "involving" speech course for the student that will determine the 
ev^tual posture of speech in higher education. * 



^Philip Werdell, "Futurism and the Reform of Higher Education," in LoaAning {^OK TomO^Oi^: Thz 
Roli tka ViXtlXAZ in Education, edited by Alvin Toffler (New York: Random House, 1974), 
p. 285* 
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\ " WILL SPEECH COMMUNICATION SURVIVE AS A DISCIPLINE? • ^ 

J ' Ronald^ L. Applbaum )^ 

By the year 2000 the departments of speech communication may disintegrate under the centri- 
fugal forces of specialisation induced by the information explosion. Already, the outpouring of 
new information is creating a giant labyrinth of knowledge. ^ Tunnels extend in all directions and 
few attempts are made to intersect them. It would appear we are doomed to wander aimlessly in 
that labyrinth until cornered and devoured by the academic minotaurs, who fail to see our purpose 
and function as distinct from others. ^ 

Unfortunately, we have not reached a coirsensus among ourselves regarding OuX speodfic pur- 
*pose or fubction in the future. Perhaps this is a reflection of the present curriculaf framework. 
We master^elected areds within our field, but rarely attempt to integrate our discipline, and 
judgments are confined to these areas. I see lit^ile in our actual behavior that indicates an 
imminent change in our fragmentation. Indeed, th4 harsh reality of our present dilemma is only 
blurred by an abundance of hypocrisy. There remains among a large percentage of scholars a 
verbal allegiance to the traditional concept of a well-rounded understanding of our field — at 
least on the undergraduate level. Yet, the distri^^^io^ of requirements and proliferation of 
highly specialized courses constituting the new curricula make a mockery of the so-called general 
speech communication degree. 

I have purposely set a pessimistic tone regarding the survival potential of our discipline 
withCexisting curricula. It is my belief that we will not survive long into the twenty-first 
century as a viable discipline, if \e cannot provide a curricula that can deal with the communica- 
tion complexities expected of the future and integrate the process of communication into holistic 
patterns. 

When formulating idlas about the future of our discipline's curricula, one is tempted to 
repress the knowledge of our continuing failure in prophecy. There are some notable exceptions, 
but by and large, we have been wrong in our informed' cotmnentaries ^of the future. Perhaps, our 
most common error is that we see the future as a merfe extension of the present. Forecasting tends 
to be conservative, in that it is based upon the , extrapolation and generalization of the current 
analytic framework. Suppose,^ for a moment, that we had all the infoi;mation on political, educa- 
tional and economic systems of the twentieth century, it is still questionable whether we would 
have any infonnation useful in freeing us from the bondage of the past, or for determining what 
will be useful in rea^ically new circumstances. Since society and academia are changing at an 
accelerating rate, the most important part of a future curricular system is that it adapt, change, 
and help students to exist in a world increasingly dominated by^ the tesults of modern science. 

t» 

(1) I(<; m OAZ to dzvdiop a ciwUcxda io^ th& iiUuAz, what, th&n, (Vkl the. timznU that. . 
miAt be con&idzA.zd in it& dzvttopmnt? ' ■ 

Those who study the behavior of human organizations stress the importance 'of defining organi- 
zational goals.. Without clear objectives an institution cannot evaluate how well it is performing 
decide how to allocate its resources wisely, plan for futiure growth, motivate its members or 
justify its- existence to the larger public. Unf ortunat^y , our academic discipline seems to exist 
at times without making an effort to clearly define its tf^jectives in relationship to the total 
academic environment. 

Speech communication departments canno|||»expect do have the continued support of students", 
institutions, and communities if they cannot explain clearly what their curriculum is supposed 
to accomplish. In deciding to allocate new resources— or indeed, how to distribute time and 
enei;gies--departments can hardly establish coherent priorities without some sense of the ultimate 
purposes they hope their programs will achieve. At this point in time our discipline must make a 
fundamental decision as to the future purposes of speech communication and guarantee that that 
decision is reflected in our curricula. If the essential purpose will be vocational, tthen much 
of our curricula is wasteful irrelevance. If the basic purpose is something ette, then whatever 
it is, we Had better delineate it' for students, institutions, and communities. 

* Today; within our..departmental curricula, the more specialized and technical' courses have 
in^eased in proportion and prestige, while courses which Hnify or synthesize our field have 
dpoklned. When merged together, the newer, more specialized courses do not add up to coherent 
wrD?r-- and the older, more holistic courses have given up on trying to pull knowledge together.' 
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* Today, students of speech communication spend little time in active communicati^ trainings 
Thekr time is consumed in passive learning of abstract ideas. The aim is not doing"b|it knowing? 
The drive toward abstr^tions is reinforced by the increasing Jtendency of students to^go^n tp \ 
graduate school. The structure of m^od^rn learningr is rigidly departmentalized ancf rationalized •i 
Upper class (junior and senior) programs are increasingly cast in the graduate mold. Thus, to 
an increasing extent, undergraduate ^ucati9n ia practical only in the limited sense that it pre- 
pares one for graduatr^w^i^. But wh^t of the stiJdent who does not intend to pursue a career in 
speech communication? "N. / V . " 

The curriculum of the futbsre ojiight to be grounded in the actual plurarlism of the American , 
people, **The one and the many , \ Ajfistotle taught, was one of the underlying universal problems 
'of natural existence, ^B^iiicmt^^t^urriculum abound such a fundamental and perennial theme will 
notf, I think, subject ^sto^-f^^ or carry us away from the realities of daily life, 

Alvin Toffler speaks of a "novelty ratio*' as a measure of the newness of a. product line, 
technology, plant, or administrative routine. New personnel, new leadership, altered clientele, 
new programs, altered resources, competitive pressures, new courses and curricula are agents of 
risihg novelty ratios. All of these factors have given our discipline a particularly high novelty 
ratio during the last ten years. 

With the growth in student enrollment 'over the last fifteen years, we have seen dramatic 
increases in speech communication cpurse^/ However, the next twenty-five years may appropriately 
bear the title ^expansion without growtnT' Although predictions of future population trends are 
generally unreliable, the recent decline in the birth rate indicates that the 23 million 18-24- 
year olds present in the United States ^n 1970 will grow to only 28 million by the year 200O, 
Our expansion jnust focus upon created opportunity rather than on guaranteed increase in student 
numbers. It will necessitate a continued high novelty ratio. Growth in enrollment must be 
replaced by expansion of opportunity and a new combination of programs. The next 25 years will 
require integration of the special nee^is of both students and larg^er environments of business, 
industry, and governmental communities, 

^ (2) W/ia;C ipzcMit mzcU muMt tomonAovo^^ cuAA^cuZa meet? 

Never in history has the o^fportunity for student choice been higher. This shift in cliaracter 
of the relationship between student and curriculum has occurred in tandem with the extension of ^ 
educational opportunity to previously disenfranchised groups. However, the content of educational 
curriculum has not changed dramatically. Wham has profoundly changed is the student's freedom to 
create his or her own curriculum, move thi^ough it at his or her own pace, and do so with greater 
autonomy vis-a-vis faculty. This increase in student input to curricula decision-making has a 
direct impact on future curricula planning. The perceptions and forces on these decisions are 
myriad, including many which are extraneous to the educational process. The fuli range of con-, 
siderations probably cannot be identified, but it is possible to speculate on some factors that 
could be significant. Assuming reasonable information and decisions baged on anticipation of 
potential educational experiences, students can be expected to select: 

1, Educational^ experiences that have immediate relevance for them, 

'2, A social climate that recognizes them as , individuals and provides stimulating 
and ^pporting relationships. 

3, Educational experiences that offer opportunity for them to develop -theit per- 
ceptions, skills, and abilities, 

5 4. Educational experiences which provide for the discovery of knowledge and learning 
about the world through active involvement. 



• 5. Educational experiences which are based upon the principle that individual growth 
needs are more important than the preservation of institutional models, 

6, Academic programs in which they feel they have some reasonable involvement in the 
decisions that direct and shape their education, and a full partnership in the 
f ^ learning process, 

^|^(]] Educational programs cljaracterized by effective advisement, career information, 

M ffl i fflWffiH i in and p'lannlng opportunities, ' ^ * 

i ' V ^ 
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8. Educational programs which provide for experiential learning in the community in 



which the student integrates the academic experience with off-campus experiences. ' ^ 

9. Educational programs in which they have flexibility to select a number of courses 
of their own choosing from electives which are not predetermined by -""their major 
field of study. ♦ ^ ^ 

10. Educational programs in which development of students is the central goal» 

If students make these discriminating choices in substantial numbers, fundamental revision 
of the goals and the most basic processes of our curricula are inevitable. Such choices call 
into being a new set of assumptions about: the discipline, its mission, and the raethods that 
characterize it. 

Higher education is a voluntary activity carried on in a ;narketplace of attractive alterna- 
tives. Nowhere else is the number of alternatives higher than it is in the field of adult edu- 
cation. The lifelong learning concept has been with us for some time. In this century, it has 
led to a vast array of educational opportunities in .public and private secondary schools and 
colleges, in extension, in proprietary schools, and most recently in media programs carried on 
in the '^university without walls" format. The decline in the number of young people of tradi- 
tional college age has already sharpened the interest of collegiate institutions and universities 
in adults. In the future, higher education in America may become increasingly the education of 
adults. Many institutions see the adult as the source of enrollment relief, but it is unlikeiy 
tha€ there will be enough adults willing and able to participate in these programs to fill all 
of ':hem. ^ i 

k The adult requires a different kind of educational opportunity than the traditional student! 
University programs designed'for the young student do not usually serve the adult well. The pvo\ 
grams- that survive will be highly adept at reading adult student needs and interests and catering 
to them. 

Many adults elect to return to college to enter programs which provide cultural enrichment; 
professional development, insights into public affairs, or discussion of urban problems. Those 
who participate in adult education programs are usually people with some college experience, 
from white collar occupational groups, and from urban and suburbaa areas. Some also return for 
specific instruction offered in short-term formats, others seek a degree. Among those in pursuit 
of a degree, some will be learning for its own sake; for them, the degree is symbolic. Wliat 
interests them may be a systematic, sequential, rigorous course of study that will challenge their 
abilities and enlarge their understanding of themselves and the world. • In our universities, 
however, a greater number will be seeking a degree in a field related to their life goals, par- 
ticularly a career. They seek learning which can further an existing career or provide entry 
level competence for a"new career^ Both of these croups are not preparing for some obscure, 
remote tomorrow; they have little time to wait; for them the future is now. They will select 
classes and curricula programs that meet specific needs. 

The impact of the women's rights movement on higher education in the future may also be 
great. It has already pioneered a value system and several lifestyle models that bring women out 
of the home into more public life roles. The proportion of female students will probably creep 
up in the next few years as women seek professional outlets for their talents that require 
collegiate preparation. There are in the population a large number of women who no longer have 
small children in the home and who could devote a substantial amount of time to college work if 
the problems of economics, access, and interest can be solved. 

Early retirement, both forced and voluntary, i^ also a grov;ing reality which may leave 
individuals unimpaired in skills and abilities with no arena in which to apply them. The next 
crisis time for many people is that time immediately preceding retirement. They, too, are faced 
with a major 'life adjustment. Here, the concept of life enrij^hment is important. If latent 
desires for the ^timfe and opportunity to follow a strong interest can now be rekindled, the oppor- 
tunity for highly satisfying intellectual achievement may be at hand. 

The challenge of serving the adult ' student may be to identify educational needs and wishes 
for individuals or very small groups and develop a delivery system that is economically feasible. 
The onLy real path to improved cost effectiveness in the pasl has been through an increase in 
c lass 's ize, or\raass, media. In the future, highly individualized programs which involve self- ' 
pa O technology, volunteer service, peer interaction that is self-f ormulatod and appraised^ 
jiaERJCiore feasible. ,S tS * 



t 

j» A more adherent educational, philosophy ought to undergird.a sy^m of instruction intended 
to , prepare all men and women for living in a world whose complexity is uncontestable. Colleges , 
havfe proliferated vocational and specialized courses partly in response to these demands. But * 
departmental curricula also has an obligation to provide all students, whatever the job aspira- \ 
.tion, with general education — a map of the terrain. In any discipline the curriculum orientation, 
liBeral or technical, can be a window to the world. The i)attle between liberal arts and voca- 
tional training will be meaningless in the future. We' will need both, and we will need their 
interpretation in new and fresh ways in order to give all students the skills to cop^ with a 
complex and largely unpredictable future. 

(3) W/uU cioiAlciitaA 4>tAMxitaAz nu^ht one utilLzz to pn,o\jldz ion, ouA pn^ojtcXdd moxU? 

We should design a curricular pattern that deals with the study of communication patterns, 
and communication dysfunctions prevalent in our society. The curriculum should acquaint the ^ 
student with the kinds of behaviors that may facilitate or hindei? communication in different 
contexts. In achieving this goal the curriculum should link the communication variables into a 
coherent system and should aid the student^ in seeing how the interaction of variables in various 
contexts are crucial to the maintenance of. a viable communication system. It is my position that 
students well-grounded in a general understanding of how communication functions within a variety 
of specific systems will be able to survive in any agency or organization. The primary functions 
of future survival—planning, organizing^ directing, and controlling— will depend on the students 
ability to understand the nature of communication facilitators and inhibitors in their systems. 

Communication curricula with a focus on specific contextual communication systems will help 
to accurately define our field of study to Others and provide ^'practical" experiences for our 
students. We will be able to prepare students for positions in management, government, hospital 
and school administration, family counseling, sales, or in whatever system the student decides . 
to specialize. 

A 'curriculum offering a comprehensive study of specific contextual systems will not only 
not survive in the future decade, but can be a major contributor to those adult students who, at 
present, must 'endure the penalties of ineffective systems from which there seems to be no escape. 
I believe this orientation will aid all students in acquiring skills competencies necessary for 
coping wilh an ever-changing job market and provide the specialists needed to alter the existing 
systems for the benefit of the total environment. 

(4) Hou) dou a dzp<vubnznt on. oaqa mptmzYVt thU itUuAz cu/tJucuZoA ^tnacituAz? 

FlUt. ■ Students would be provided with a solid understanding of communication variables. 
Within our present cunicqlar programs m^ny students believe that communication processes are 
totally different in various contexts. This myth is perpetuated by the segmenting of curricula 

i ■ * ' 

into seeningly discrete parts or courses. Each context, however, requires slightly different 
sXs or applications of basic communication principles. Students must possess an understand ng 
of Ue variables common to cdl cormnunication contexts before effectively managing the systems i« 
whiih they will eventually operate. \ 

Second. Once an understanding of basic communication principles exists, the students would 
be provided with .an understanding of the nature and scope of communication systems in our Society, 
such as, government, business, hospitals, law enforcement, education, and the like. 

T/uAd After the student has a broad range of knowledge concerning communication systems,- 
he/she- should receive specialized training in a specific system(s) of interest, that is, each 
student would bo provided with the knowledge, skills, to operate in a specific system such as law 
ei^forcement or ho.^ptial administration. 

UYnrVJUh. ' students will be provided ^th work experience in their area of specialization 
cLi^acnC witli specialized course work. \ 3 b 



The curricular changes suggested are not radical or impractical. They will, however, pro- * 
dice fundamental changes in existing programs. It is time we cease the presentr curricular change^ 
jfolicies, that is, maintenance of the status quo with minor revision and prepare for more than th^ 
imnediate future. We cannot stop t^e development of our speech communication labyrinth. Thus, we 
must intersect its paths and be prepared to lead our students through its corridors. When the 
student emerges from our labyrinth, he/she should be able to work constructively in the systems 
that comprise their society. 



— \J 
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This paper was prepared for the SCA National Convention, Houston, December 27-30, 1975. 
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MANAGING THE IMPOSSIBLE: SO, YOU WANT TO BE A DEfARlTlENT CHAIRPERSON? 

' Gerald M. Goldhaber 



[ Groups and organizations seem to perform bptter than individuals in solving problems when 
'different skijls.are needed, when several steps are required,* when the problem has many parts, 
when solutions '^re difficult to verify, or if a great deal of information is required (Shaw, 
1932; Faust, 1959; Rosenfeld, Goldhaber, Smith, 1975). A careful examination of the typical 
|work-related behaviors in which most academic departments seems involved (writing research pro- 
posals, scheduling classes, developing curricula, identifying and enforcing appropriate and 
meaningful academic standards, evaluating colleagues for promotion and tenure) leads to the logi- 
cal conclusion that an academic department is an organization^ # 

r As an organization, the department may be viewed within the framework of conte\nporary social 
'systems theory (Katz and Kahn, 1966). Inpat6 (students, faculty, staff, budgets, equipment, 
^Supplies, space) are iAxVi^{^o/umd by educational, research and service activities into CiitpuX^ 
;(educated graduates, research grants, books or articles, completed committee tasks or community. 
;projects). An academic department is. an opzn 6 y6tm because of its constant interaction with its 
:Q.nvAAOnjmnt (other departments or coll.eges, the university administration, the community). The 
[department will continue to survive as long as sufficient inputs can be generated from the 
'environment. Survival is also maintained when some outputs are ($ed back into the department as 
^new inputs (completion of a grant project results in additional gr^nt^, graduates recruit other 
[graduates, a successful books results in another contract). ' * i 

A department is composed of a number of subsystems (subgroups, cliques, committees), all of 
^which are interdependent and interrelated^ Further, a department has "a multiplicity of pur- 
Iposes, functions, and objectives', somfe of whicll are in conflict. The purpose of the administrator 
lis to strive for an optimal balance among the subsystems." (Huse and Bowditch, 197 3) How shall 
[he or she achieve this, optimal baj.ance? In other words, how shall the chairperson manage 
!the department?' 

I Throughout the twentieth century a variety of management models have been offered, including 
jthose which control employee work output by strictly regulating their salary and other tangential 
'rewards (Taylor, 1919), those which emphasize employee participation as a means of improving 
morale and thus production (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939), and those which stress trust and 
i integrating employee and organizational goals (Miles, 1965). Although most contemporary writers 
5 (Fiedler, 1965, 1967; Morse and Lorsch, 1970) suggest that no one theory of management will suf- 
;fice, that the managerial st)le must be tailored to fit the objectives and the personnel, a case 
■could be argued that the academic department, similar to many research and development organize- 
itions, can best be managed with a participative decision-making model (PDM) . 

I Proponents of this model (McGregor, 1960; Likert, 1961, 1967; Blake and Mouton, 1964; and 
i others) advocate three main propositions which Redding (1973) summarized: 

1. Managers should trust their subordinates - to be more responsib'le in the performance 
I of their jobs. 

I 2. Managers should permit the subordinate to participate in the making of his own job. 

I 3* Ijlanagers should replace much of the m'echanistic structure characteristic of most ^ 

\ Insrtitutions with an organic approach to organization. 

'Earlier (Goldhaber, 1974), I proposed, that two ingredients discussed in most human resources 
models are Vux^t and Intzg/iCvUon. I stated that "integration of individual and organizational 
: goals will probably fail without a certain amount of trust among all concerned parties." This 
^ is most true in an academic department where the kinds of work done (teaching classes, writing. 
; course descriptions, conducting research projects, writing articles, participating in committee 
; meetings, etc.) require an integrated approach but will fail dismally without interpersonal 
! trust among all working parties. As with most organizations, it is the respdnsibility of the 
administrator (chairperson) to create an environment wh^e trust and integration may thrive. 
Often we study and 'admire theories without the .awarettess of how to operationalize them. 
■^My objective here is to present several jpractical suggestions and examples to help the chair- jj 

person implement the. principles of trust and integration within a social systems framework. • I n 
-all of these suggestions, the notion of interdependence is taken into account. That is, when we 
cl|;^p9^")ne part of a system or subsystem, the impact of this change will eventually be felt Oti 
tlt^^)ut the organization, much like the ripple effect when a stone is thrown into a pond. 
IiS^Senting these suggestions will improve your management style and increase your peace of mind. 
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During your first ,-inonth as chairperson (or at the beginning of the academic year), 
meet with your faculty members ind^.vidually to solicit, their goals, expectations of * 
you and the program, perceptions of your role. Also, share with them your goals, expec- 
tations^of them, and your role in the department. Spend one-two hours with each 
faculty member, take profuse notes, send a typed copy to the faculty member for feed- 
back, corrections ,and a signature. Repeat this process with many of your graduate and 
undergraduate majors. During this process pay particular attention to the advice of <^ 
your 'tenyred faculty whose experience can help you and whose alienation can hurt you. 

2. Compile a summary of collective individual goals . Prepare a departmental composite, 
identifying priorities, sources of potential conflict among individuals and yourself. ^ 
Circulate this document and collect reactions. 

3. Assess your available resources (budget, equipment, space, students) and your environ- 
ment (other departments, the university climate, the community); incorporate these data 
into the priorities established above, producing a master plan for the coming year. 
Circulate, collect reactions, and revise. Too often overlooked, the environment within 
which your department interacts should greatly influence this plan. For example, if 
your department is located in a university near a large metropolitan area adjacent to 
the Canadian border, your plan should probably take advantage of the natural resources 
resulting from these environmental factors. In this case, a program in organizational 
or cross-cultural communication may prosper significantly. On the other hand, environ- 
mental factors may place limits on your program. For example, if you ha^^^e only ten 
faculty members, you may avoid atteilipting too many new innovative programs| for fear of 
spreading yourself too^ thin. 

4. If the academic plan allows, you may consider adopting some of the following: team- 
teaching, team proposal writing, peer-group evaluation of teaching, involvement in the 
basic course of 'most; faculty (for team-building and recruitment), a basic core curri- 



f culum required of arl students covering the central thrusts of the department. 

5. Consistent with the accomplishment of your academic objectives, establish a set of 
by-laws and rigidly adhere to them. . - 

- . . .1 

6. Meet key administrators and faculty aroup^d your university to solicit their Reactions, 
perceptions, expectations of your and yodr program. Share with them information about y 
your program and identify common resources which can be shared (labs, rooms, equipment,, 
people, courses, etc.) as you seek ways of increasing horizontal university contacts. / 
Prepare a summary of these potential overlapping relationships and prersent your conclu- 
sions to your faculty. For example, if the management department offers a good course 
in survey research methods or the sociology department in small group behavior, or the 
psychology department in statistics, it will probably be better to send your students 
there than to develop competing courses yourself. If you have a piece of video equipment 
desired by a^iother department, offer to let them use it when your students do not need it 
If you want to develop a research prqposal, seek cooperating and expert researchers in 
related departments,. 



7. Identify potential 'community-based resources (people, programs, organizations) which can 
assist your program. Form a commdnity-advisory council and meet regularly with them to 
receive input about your curriculum and its relevance to comomunity needs aiid job needs. 
With their help, survey the community to asg>ertain the kind and availability of jobs 
for graduates educated in your department. Invite these community leaders to your 
department seminars, partie3 and colloquia. Some may even be able to help teach applied 
courses or provide internship opportunities for your students. ^ 

8. Schedule an off-campus two~day retreat for your faculty, representatives of both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students, and interested community leaders. Generate a list of 
priorities, tasks, assignments, deadlines, needed resources, evaluation techniques, 
rewards. . , 

Monitor and follow-up the priorities generated at the retreat. Avoid attempting too mxith 
work or you risk accomplishing nothing. ^ ^ • / 

^0 • ( 



\ 10. Establish committees consistent with your by-laws and academic plan Be sure they meet 
i regularly, have specific objectives and de.adlines, report orally and in writing to the 

faculty, and are functioning properly. . _ 

11. Te'ach at least one undergraduate and one graduate course a year hire a good administra- 
tive assistant, and spend much of your time making decisions and conducting "-"^^^^y 

. external public relations for your department. Be sure you have a time-management plan, 
which allows you to demote appropriate time to decisions, issues, problems, • and conflicts 
consistent with your academic plan and departmencal objectives. 

12. - Maintain a hig^i moral and ethical standard which sets a positive and appropriate climate 
j* for your department; without this climate, much of the above will probably fail. 

I ^ \ 
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OPERATIONALIZING THE ROLE, AND FUNCTION 
OF THE DIVISION CIIAIRPERSON 
IN THE COMMUNITY CaiLEGE 



'Mary T. Newman 



42" 



\ The community college has grown and become an important institution of 'higher educatioji-r— 
lts\ unique fuiiction^ must be understood before the role and function of the division chairperson 
witMn this institution can be understood. The community college may provide such educational 
specfialties as remedial education, occupational education, and a two-year baccalaureate trans- 
fer program. These diversified programs are designed to meet ,the needs of the community college 
student whose profile may not look at all like that of an undergraduate student in a four-year 
college or university; • ^ * \ - . - 

Because of this diversification of program, the community college chairperson must be more 
than a scholar in a subject area who may possess certain administrative skills. It is ^ the pur- 
pose of this paper to operat ionalize the role and function of this community <:ollege divfsi^n 
Chairperson. The limited body of research in this area is taken into account, and recommendations 
are made as to how persons for this position might be selected and trained* The arguments Con- 
cerning which is the better administrative unit, the department or the division, is outside the 
scope of this paper. Enough cotmnunity collegers are arranged by division to make a study of the 
division chairperson a worthwhile one. 

A division is defined by Pierce as "an academic entity into which are combined the subject 
batter disciplines of two or more related departments."-^ ^Its purpose is "to enhance interdis- 
ciplinary cooperation, cutting down oti departmental warfare."^ This may be expected to avoid ^ 
polarizations and destructive competition,^ and, thus, be Jess of an administrative encumberance . 
This is particularly true since most community coli^^g^s. have smaller student populations and 
fewer faculty members than do four-year colleges-aiid uAiVersities. 

Why must the person who administers the community college division be .more than a subject 
katter specialist? In reviewing the literature, the characteristic behaviors needed by this per- 
'son seem to be a list of things he or she must be able tp do. Koehnline and Blocker lisp^ such 
duties as: represent the division, manage practical details, edit division work, develop curri- 
culum ^nd instruction, and deal with business and firifance^^ David Underwood, in "The Chairman 
as Academic Planner," claims that "clusters" of duties such as planning, organizing, evaluating, 
'communicating,, and controlling develop around the tbpics "curriculum," "faculty," and ''resources."^, 
Brann contends that the divisional system is more logical for community colleges, but bemoans the 
fact that there is a lack of qualified, dual- trained laculty members to draw from in selecting 
[division chairpersons.^ 

\ If communiCy colleges are organized according to division, and if it is difficult -to find 
^chairpersons trained in more than one academic subject area, perhaps another criteria for selec- 
ting these leaders is in order. Role is defined by Pierce as '"the given societal context,^8 
The role of division chairperson is developed through the 'patterns o,f behavicJr exhibited when 
■car^rying out the functions of this office. The functions have been described in the literature 
^as "doing^* kinds of things which can be evaluated by observation. 

I What does all this mean? If we can operationalize the role by describing the function of the 
idivision chairperson ani evaluate it through^observation of behavior, we can train a person to be a 
■division chairperson no matter what the academic background. Or we can train division chairpersons' 
[without teaching backgrounds, if the things. they do are unrelated to a specific academic 
Ibatkground. . ' 

If role and function can be opera tionalized , learning objectives can be developed for those 
who aspire to the position of division chairperson. From the lists examined of what those in this 
[position must do, more training in human relations, psychology, communicatif^i, ajid the social 
isciences seem to be in order. Some type of objectified screening device might be useful to' keep 
'out tyrants and lazybones. 

If -we accept the notions presented in this paper, our ways of interviewing, reviewing creden- 
•tials, and selecting' division, chairpersons may change. We may begin to ask the candidate how well 
he she can do those things that must be dont, and how we can know this. We may Begin to 
rewrite job descriptions, advertisements for positions open, and criteria for application. If we 
dO|^Pj9^»idea may catch on, and before we know it other administrative positions may be considerec/ 
intrM^ to the role and function of the person in that position. Someone may even consider thcj 
teacher " in this contexts It may be an id'ea worth pursuing. And not only in community colleges, i 
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proposed standards for high ^ool forensics workshops: 
functioi/al service for%udent participants! ' 

' ' James&^-Edward Sayer 

t 

At the 1972 Speech Communication Association Convention in Chicago, an action caucus was 
held to develop a statement of philosophy an^^objectives for the operation of. high school foren-. 
sics workshops.^ The proposals and recommendations growing out o'f that discussion were finalized 
and published in the leading journal pf forensic though, but their impact upon the forensics 
community has been minimal, and the status quo has remained' virtually unchanged. The recoiranenda- 
Jtions of the 1972 conference wpre designed to foster further discussion, perhaps leading to the 
creation of a high school forensics workshop "code" similar to the existing AFA code for inter- 
collegiate forensic activities. Unfortunately, the 1972 recommendations have received but benigri 
neglect in the three years following their espousal. 

However, it must be remetabered that_ high school forensics workshops play an important part 
in the total educational forensics picture: they are natioiVal in both existence, and' scope ; they 
are hosted by some of the nation's leading colleges and universities; they provide instruction to 
several thousand high school students yearly; and the annual support-costs run into thousands of 
dollars. Therefore, the examiqation of such workshops cannot and should not be easily pushed 
aside. Their existence requires continual study and appraisal. 

Realizing, ag does Donald G. Douglas of the University of VJashington, that "forensic direc- 
tors can no longer avoid taking into account the call for sweeping educational change in deter- 
mining the specific programs for future forensic education,"^ all administrators, regardless of 
bureaucratic level, must carefully examine their school's workshops in light of educational needs • 
The following material is bffered as possible criteria for the makeup of such an examination. 

Thz PkUo^ophitdt Boie — 

The philosophical underpinning of a high school forensics workshop must be the concept that 
the workshop exists as a service, a functional service, for the participating students. ^ That is, 
decisions regarding staffing, costs, materials, curriculum — in short, all important policy 
decisions must be made with the students as the focal point of the decisionrmaking process. 

Of course, all workshop directors would give assent (lip service) to such a philosophical 
statement. However, when decisions are made on answers to such questions as "How do^^I find a job 
for this summer?" and "I wonder where I can pick up a few easy bucks?", there is a serious ques- 
tion as to the pedagogical intent of the workshop. Instead, workshops should be grounded upon 
.such questions as: 

(1) Is there a need for a workshop in this area? 

(2) Can my school provide the necessary facilities to support a workshop? 

(3) Can an adequate staff be assembled for the workshop? 

Such questions provide the answers necessary for the determination of whether or not to 
beg in /continue a workshop, and, most importantly, those types of questions are student-centered, 
resting upon the philosophy that forensics workshops should be functionally geared to student 
needs and interests. While it is true that summer workshops setve as an effective future-student 
recruitment device and as an- additional Source of ^income for workshop faculty, the rationale for 
the hosting of the workshop should not be based upon these fringe benefits. Workshops should be 
designetl for the students to be served. • * ^ 
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^^^er the establisl-iment of the student-oriented philosophical base, there are four external 
fapDir^ that should be considered in the planning of a high school forensics workshop. As a 
giHa^^hese factors operate outside the actual functioning of the workshop itself but are 



critical to it* 



j F^Out, the workshop must be pertinent to the overall educational experiences of the high 
school forensics student. It would be unfortunate if Pruett's discovery that seventeen percent 
(lA) of the 1970 University of Georgia workshop participants who dfd not feel the workshop 
helped in their overall educational development were generalizable to all high school forensic 
workshops. 5 The workshop must be relevant to the past and future forensic experiences of the 
students.* Anderson and Matlon's^ national survey of high school program^ revealed that "high^ 
school forensic programs are essentially contest oriented. . ..With few exceptions, high school 
forensic programs concentrate solely or primarily upon preparing students for formal contests 
or festivals."^ Thus, to be relevant to the high school forensics program, the workshop will be 
competitive in nature — an important factor that has implicatfons for internal factors within 
the lunctioninc of the workshop. t 
Second; great care must be given to the selection of the staff who will teach at the work~\ 
shop* As Sinzinger has noted, *'the experience and competence of the sta£.f will determine the ^ 
quality of instruction and training provided by the institute."^ Therefone, ^tential staff mem- 
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bers must be scrutinized to determine their viability for workshop instruc' 
staff must be able to work with high school students and must be committed 
base of the primacy of serving the student participant^ . ^ The 1972 recomme 
primary concern of the staff should be to serve students, not to obtain a 
serve as the guidepost for staff selection. 

It must be remembered that either (a) being an intercollegiate deba^r, or (b) being an 
intercollegiate debate/forens ics coach does not inherently qualify ^an individual for a hlgll 4cfl00£ 
forensics workshop staff 'position. ^ The types of population being^-9ert?^d are vastly different. 
It must also be remembered that a large, successful high school/forensics program does not neces- 
sarily mean that that program's coach is an* effective teachep< Sometimes programs grow and pros- 
per desiUte the abilities of their coaches. In short, more careful staff selection must be made 
than at present to assure top-quality^ personnel for the benefit of the student participants. 

Thvid, the cost to the g'tudcnt must be 'stringently monitored ^nd controlled. All too often 
workshop directors have looked upon their programs as "fast buck" operations, wherein a minimum 
of effort, will garner a sizeable amount of money. Over-staffing, unnecessary frills, mysterious 
surcharges, et al, add up to higher tuition and fees that must be borne by the students. Most 
workshop students have to make a significant sacrifice to attend i^istitutes. They should be 
assured that everything for which they pay is necessary to their funotional workshop training. * 

Matlon and Shoen have suggested that a thirteen-dollar per day cost to the student is the 
maxim'um amount that should be charged the student.^' With that as a ^realistic guideline, the 
average two-week workshop should attempt to hold fees below $150 , , irncluding all necessary charges 
for tuition, insurance, housing, meals, and material^.- 

FouAth, high school forensic workshops should be honestly and clearly described in all 
advertising and publicity packages and brochures., Sinzinger has suggested that such brochures 
should include a description of the program, Che purpose of the program, the total cos-t-r^Trhe areas 
of instruction, the staff, the method of training, and application procedures . -^0 Certainly), this 
suggested list is quite sound in supplying the tjrpes of information that workshop Jiublicitv should 
include. Beyond that, brochures and publicity packages should be accurate in describing tre 
construction and activities of the workshop. Purported benefits of workshop attendance sj/ould be 
carefully screened to assure realism and validity. High school . forensics workshops have been 
notorious for spurious post hoc causal fallacies that assert workshop attendance has been the 
reason for later competitive success. As with coaching, some students do well 'in spite of 
workshop instruction. • 

In all case3, we must deliver that which we promise in our adv.ertising. Workshop students 
often make pergonal and financial sacrifices to attend institutes; the institute should keep, its 
promises or not make them at all. . . • 

^' ' ' ' . ' 

IrUoAnat Factou ^ . 

Having now described four critical external factors of high school forensics workshops, we 
may turn our attention to the internal operations of the workshops themselves. It is within thi^ 
^igrea, the internal factors, that most complaints about workshops arisp, and it is within this ^' 
ay at more effort needs to be channeled to assyre functional service to the student partici-^ 
p;tl^C Again, four major factors -warrant consideration. 
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F^^t, it is imperative that high" school forensic, workshops de-emphasize the importance of' 
'Vinning"--especially .winning at all costs.vi ^^Hiile it is most certainly true that forensics is 
au inherently competitive activity with '^winners'* and "losers, we must takd steps to put the 
competitive nature of the activity into better balance. Trophies, medals, and certificates ar^ 
pleasant rewards for successful forensics involvement, but they are not the substantive benefits 
to be gained from such involvement. Years after* the t;rophies have begun to tarnish and old 
debates begin to fade in memory more lasting benefits should remain strong: increased communica- 
tive ability,^ improved powers of critical thinking, personality development, personal friendships- 
these are far* more important than winning. 

The recent concern over perversions of evidence, "trick*' debate. cases, and questionable 
ethical strategic ploys stem, in large part, from the all-encompassing desire to win, to be first, 
to be the champion. High school forensic workshop€ must teach the students that winning is 
, important only if helxi in balance with long^trenn goals^and ethical methods. To want to win 
Requires that one also be able to lose. Unfortunately, workshops tend only to emphasize the 
former while castigating the latter, thereby providing an unrealistic and damaging view of 
forensic competitioa* 

Second, high school forensic workshops should mandate the student research of evidence — at 
least as much as is feasible given the limitation? of time and research fac ilities.^^ The dumping 
of hundreds of pieces of debate evidence upon the students by the workshop staff should be^ avoided 
Research that is mainly an exercise of cutting and pasting materials from handbooks and prepared 
evidence packages also must be avoided. 

While the use of supportive documentation is an essential part of policy decision-malcing, it 
mifet be remembered that evidence is but a tool of the persuasive process, not its end. One mu^t 
seriously question the value of giving each debate student one thousand pieces of evidence on \ 

first day of the workshop — something that occurred at one workshop in the past. The student ^ 
jains nothing from such a system: Tie does not improve his research skills ; he does not benefit 
:rom Che evidence since he is not a'ble to place it in context. This type of so-called research 
hould be halted., 

T/tc'id, high school forensic worjcshops should operate to maximize individual instruction, a 
)oint affirmed by Matlon and Shoen: ^'Workshop faculties should be large enough to provide stu- 
ients with maximum individual >^ tent ion. If wisely used, a student-faculty ratio of 10:1 is - 
iesicable."12 ^ ' 

The factor of student-faculty contact is one that provides great problems £or workshop 
lirectors. Often, a diletnraa is created: to ho*ld costs down, fewer staff are^recruited which 
results in lessened individual contact. On the other hand, more individualized instruction may 
require more sjtaff personnel which, in turn, means higher workshop costs to be borne by the stu- 
ients . >^ Pep^ta^s a viable mechanism for escaping this dilemma is the use of modular scheduling, a 
ievioemiat divides students into relatively small groups that operate on differing daily sche- 
s. Thus„, while one group has a free period for colleague discussion, another group has an , 
Intensive session with a staff member. Modular scheduling allows for ^increased personnel contact 
with students without having to increase the number of staff. " . • ^ 

f^u/ith, great care should be given to the staff-student contact that is develpped within the 
operations of the high school forensic workshop. . Specifically, permanently assigning a group of 
Btudents to one staff member throughout the. course of thjs workshop sjhould be discouraged, .in' that 
Buch assignment creates two severe problems. Permanent responsibility often creates the impres- 
sipti tixat ''these are mtf students'* for the staff member, leading to divisive and counterproductive . 
Personal competitioi\ between faculty and students. To assure his or^her students' success, the 
staff member may overstep the bounds of functional instruction, actually becoming a workshop 
participant in researching evidence and writing debate cases. The purpose of the workshop is to 
aid the student, ilot* to assuage the ego of every staff member. 

Additionally, permanent assignment of staff denies the students the benefit of drawing upon 
the varied ideas and points of view available from all staff personnel. Workshop instruction 
should be a tinve of testing and experimentation of ideas and aoproaches, not jus|: the one advanced 
by one controlling staff member. Only by rotating sta^ f 'a oo y^nments wil]^ the students benefit 
from their intensive workshop experience. , 

Regardless of one's agreement or disagreement with the ideas offered here, it is hoped that 
the overriding philosophy will prevail: high school forensic workshops should provide functional 
service to the student par ticipants • Accordingly, it is necessary^to take Steps to assure that 
this is being engendered by the numerous workshops in existence. It is an absolute necessity that 
worke4tep^ opera te to serve the needs and interests of the students. Continual discussion and , 
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A BEGIMER'S GUIDE TO FUNDING RESEARC^l, CREATIVE WORKS, AND PROGRAMS ^ ^ 
Bruce E. Gronbeck and Harriet Douthitt 





Applying ^oi? money to forward research, creative, curricular ^ and programming interests is 
Lke^any other persuasive process. A person continually must work with a series of assumptions 
ab^iutt^e-^udience, the funding agencies. One must assume that funding agencies are composed of 
over-worked, impatient bureaucrats, people often disappointed by unfulfilled promises, often 
general readers rather than diseiplinary specialists, and often facqd with many, many more pro- 
posals than they ever can grant or even read thoroughly. Funding agencies are made up of middle- 
men, caught between the^'petitioners and the hold«rs-of power-and-money (trustees," stockholders, 
ot\er bureaucrats, and legislative committee personnel). A person wishing "outside" money for J 
wo?k;l therefore, faces a skeptical and even hostile audience; any applicant begins, the persuasijve 
proiess as a person with /low trustworthiness and little chance for success. ♦ v 



Any reasonably well trained rheto^^iowever , relishes the challenge of an obstinate audience, 
especially when even the possibility of successful persuasion means that a person Wll have the 
time and resources available to both personally satisfy an ambition and contribujte generally to 
knowledge, art, and human understanding. This essay, therefc3re, while recognizing the difficul- 
ties of these tasks, i& predicated upon the assumption that the results of funding are worth 
•the Struggle. 

Because* many never have attempted to secure external .monies , we seek in this article to offer 
general suggestions and guidelines for those undertaking grantsmanship for the first time. The * 
seasoned applicant v^ill probably oAly find a source or two not previously examined. But, for the 
beginner, we describe a f^^-step application process, with advicex^eneral enough to be serviceable 
for most interests; as we will note later, different funding agencies have varied requirements, 
but they can be explored by individuals after an understanding' of the overall process is secured. 
Following a discussion of the five-step process are appendices listing utilitarian publications 
and sources of information. 

Step 1; Selection of a Project ' 

The advice, "first select a project," seems naively insulting, perhaps, for of course one 
first decides what to do. On the contrary, many beginners' make one of two mistakes at the 
onset: (1) Some simply search through research announcements until they fii^d an organization 
with a lot of money, and then try to fit a project to that organization's interests. (2) Others 
have in mind only a topic — say, male- female power relationships in communication — and then go 
hunting for organizations who fund communication projects. If a person only is on a financial 
fishing expedition or only has a vague topic in mind, he or she probably will get into intellec- 
tual and moral trouble. If one lets the funding agencies completely control ideas or if one 
is not particularly committed to a specific, tightly conceived project, either ^one will become 
an intellectual slave to someone else's perceptions of the world or else one may him- or herself 
unable to generate the enthusiasm and hard work necessary to follow through on a proposal 
and project. ^ 

So^ know precisely what you want to do ; Do yoii seek money for exploratory research into a 
new idea or concept? Are you seeking to implement into a curriculum a theory or pedagogy? Are 
you attempting to .prepare materials — print or non-print — £or fellow scholars, for students of a 
particular level, for a general audience? Are you setting \ip a continuing program, say, an 
^irchive on feminist discourse, or dcryou envision a piece of research or creative work which ^ 
essentially is "one shot?" If the proposal does have aspects of continuance, are you situated 
in a school which will be willing to "support ife^'once it is launched? Do you have the substantive 
and methodological background as well ^s ^jan administrative tr^ck-record to cqnvince^the hardened' 
middlemen that you will follow through and complete what you start? Such questions as these probe 
your intellectual and emotional readiness fbr proposal-writing. 

Outline your project carefully, then proceed to step two. 

* ' 2 * w . 

' Step 2: In-House Discussions • • 

<i 

Before moving ideas outside your institution or school, be sure to talk with administrative 
personnel potentially affected and useful to you . A departmental executive officer, for example, 
should be appraised of your intentions, should you be asking for release time in the future, 
should you be committing departmental facilities, or should you be proposing to augment those 
facilities. The principal, superintendent, dean, vice-president for research^ o^ .office of 
research should also be approached. These people often have had several successful ventures into 
grantsmanship under their belts, and usually can off^er helpful suggestions on proposal-writing, 
advice on sources of money, and specific guidelines on what you may and .may not promise a funding 
agency in terms of facilities, longtrange institutional commitments, etc. " * ' 

Step 3; The Search for Appropriate Funding Agencies 

One normally talks about two or three kind^ of funding agencies: (1) governmental units, 
(2) philanthropic agenices or foundations, and, sometimes, C3)' professional societies and 
university- based programs.*^ The National Endowment for the' Humanities, the Ford F!oundation, ^xtd 
the American Bar Association wouid be examples of each, respectively. Understanding the c^te- I 
gofies is important because of variations in application procedures, timetables, home-institu- 
tl^nn^ c=ypport required, professional requirements, and the like. The* federal Office of Education, 
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for example, will sometimes make long-term program c6mmitments (say, to support a Community • 
College Traineeship program for five years), while a private foundation may be less likely to; 
pa perjson applying to the American Council of Learned Societies will have a greater chance for 
^success if his or her professional organization is a member of ACLS than if it is not (and the 
Speech Communication Association currently is not) ; application forms for most governmental 
agencies are long, complex, but at least somet^hat standardized, while thuse of philanthropic 
agencies often are short, of little guidance, and obstruse, and som^ may even require that you 
make a 'personal appearance before their trustees to plead your case. Your fiYst task, therefore, 
is to acquire spme understanding of , the differen'ces among these three kinds of funding agencies- 

The second task within this ste^ is to categorize your proposal, because proposals ^of 
different types often are submitted at differing times of the year. The National Endowment for 
the Humanities' breakdown of categories iq instructive:^ , ' 

1. Educational Programs (improve instruction and resources) 

\ . Project Grants (experimeptal* courses, teaching materials, library 

materials, institutes dnd conferences, interdisc?iplinary 
courses and programs) * ^ 
Institutional Grants (major curricular work, including planning 

grants to release people and acquire basic resources, program 
grants which support/ a fledgling program for up to three years, 
and developmentar grants which fund full curricular reorganization) 

2. , Public Programs (affect the general adult public not iti school) 

^ilm/TV Grants (Public programming) 

Museuq^ and Historical Societies Program? (interpretive exhibitions, 

^ommunity education pro-ams, personnel" development programs) * 
Special Programs (innovative, "e>tp*erimental" ideas) ♦ i ' 
Program Development Centers (regional touring teams) . ^ 

3. Rfes€arch' Grants (scholarly and/or public research proposals) \ 



4* Fellowships and Stipends (senior, younger, summer-only, and- community 
coll^ege programs to support individuals) * 



Thesej as we noted, are NEH*s categories. Other governmental agencies will have tr^pfeeship ^ 
programs or funds designated solely for equipment purchase. To be sure, many foundations will 
not uae these categories or eve^ define their fbcl carefully in promotional materials, but' at 
least- an applicant should be able to use thes'e terms. ^ • 

I Once you have determined a category, a general timetable, etc., searching the descriptive 
materials put out by funding agencies is in order. Normally, superintendents, deans, vice-presi- 
dents, and/or officers in research receive periodic announcements from governmental agencies 
wishing t^N^upport research or projects. These are easily available and usually you can be led 
through them by someone. Wending one's way through the list of philanthropic, foundation, pro- 
fessional, and university-based funding agencies, however, is another matter. The most important 
guides to philanthropy are_both put out by th^ Council on Founda tioTas, Inc., 888 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, New York '10019. The one. The Foundation Dixectory (curr;ently. Edition 4), attempts to 
list all foundations (to date, ^, 454) of reasonable size offering funds; included in the Directory 
are general descriptions of awards^, geographical or ofher limitation^, and addresses.^ The second, 
bi-monthly publication is Foundation News ; it lists recent grants by field' o^ interest, and o^ten 
has articles of use to those seeking money. , 

In addition to these two and other^ general helps, "there are also publications devoted to 
more specialized research interests (see Appendix B). A gojod example is William L. Rivers and 
William Slater's Aspen Handbook on the Media In the 1975-76 edition will be found information 
on universities conducting major media research, other institutions doing it^ and major insti- 
Itutions or agencies funding media projects. Because media-related projects are especially , 
[popular, the Aspen Handbook is invaluable. 

Through all of these aids — and, often, blind luck at seeing an announcement or talking with 
|S0mj9^else of similar interests — one ought to be able to discover ^ two or three funding agencies 
patl^^arly interested in the kind of project vou envision. Matching your ideas and agencies' 
goals will lead you tfo-siep four. ^ 



> Step 4: Ati Informal Application \ 

\ In most cases, it is advisable next to make an informal, rather than formal, application to^ 
a funding agency. For some foundations (e.g. Exxon Education Foundation, Spencer Foundation) 
and for most state arts councils and the like, an informal application Is a two-to-three page * 
document, generally describing your Institutional affiliation, the basic goals, scope, monetary 
needs, and' time schedule for your ^oject; ev5dence of other, similar , research activity; and 
perhaps the nam^s and addresses of knowledgeable persons who could be consulted. For most , 
governmental agencies, an informal application Is actually the regular application form completed 
in proper fashion; you simply indicate, however, that you wish an ^informal review for advice and 
consultation before you put the agency through its formal procedures, 

i^n informal application accomplishes iseveral things fo«ra petitioner: (1) Most Importantly, 
it gives« you a> gauge of your chances for Success . If a fo«indation tells you it is not really 
interested in the type of proposal you wish to submit, you will have saved yourself time, work 
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,nd frustration. (2) You very often get solid advjce from the agency at the informal stage . 
. reviewer will tell you if you have made any technical mistakes in the application, if you need 
o clarify goals, procedures, budget, and the like, if you should bring in others", broaden or 
larrow your purposes, and so oxi. Most reviewers are candid in evaluating proposals informally, 
;iving you the kind of feedback you need to maximize your chances fpr fignding. (3) Rhetorically , 
[e should add that an informal application increases your ethos ; It shows that you' are concerned 
or p'Voper procedures,' that you value the agency's advice, and that you are not simply slapping ^ 
;oget/her a proposal in the last month before the deadline. Informal application indicates a ^ 
lealjthy professionalism. ^ . . \ 
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Assuming that you have made a successful inquiry on an informal basis, you are finally ready 
:o build the proppsal itself. The usual proposal — and of course there are many expectations — may 
contain the following forms or sections: (1) a cover sheet, summarizing the ."hard** m^te/ial 
;rom the proposal; (2) a budget sheet, invented by you or outlined by the agency; (3) ^specific 
[uestions ariund which you are expected to describe your project; (4) a call for personal data on 
;he investigator, assistants, and/or consultants empl(^ed; and (5) evaluation sheets,! to be com- 
pleted by informed persons unconnected with the Project Director in institution. We s/hall examine 
:hese sections one at a time, using as a sample a proposal recently completed By-Bru/ce Gronbeck.^ 
!his review/ \vill concentrate upon brief descriptions of items, and strategies ta^^Msider when 
Irafting materials for those items,. * 

(1) dover sheet . Cover sheet information requested is pretty well standardized; you simply 
lave to fiid out who represents your institution's authorizing officer and payee (normally a 
jomptrollei- or business manager). Strategically, one has to think carefully about only two 

Ltems — the title and the brief description. As with any title , the one on your application should 
)e relatively short , informative , and at least reasonably engaging . Its descr iptiveness, however, 
Ls its most important attribute, for it should trigger, as any encapsulation should, positive. 
Informative associations wifh you and your project. Likewise^ the brief description should con- 
centrate upon "what," " how " and " for whom ." Such descriptions not only remind application 
reviewers what your project is about, but furthermore they are often used for publicity and other 
cinds of public information. They must be able to stand alone as short, continuous messages; 
j^our credibility goes up in proportion to your ability to write short statements clearly. 

(2) Budget page . "The budget,** as Krathwohl states so wisely, "is an operational statement 
of the project in monetary terms. "9 Hiring investigators and secretaries, and paying for neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, computer runs, travel, preparation of manuscripts, "filings for, 

and reports following up, projects, and so forth, all cost money. Granting agencies know that, 
and are willing to pay for such items. Indeed, most people aijvising grant applicants argue that 
pne should never undersell a proposal ; a funding agency would rather see a more expensive, com- 
plete study done than a shoestring operation which could sacrifice '•quality. These agencies 'also 
enow that no investigator really works in isolation, and hence they are willing, normally, to 
pay what are called "indirect costs'* — costs incurred by an institution in providing space, 
lights, janitors, groundskeepers, and the like. 

All of this is not to say, of course, that you should ask for the moon and three years off 
from teaching; obviously, funding agencies attempt to gauge the amount of intellectual! social, 
and pedagogical gain for how many and for what sorts of people 'they will see per dollar spent. 
Generally speaking, the more you ask for , the more gain for more people you ought to be able to 
project . In other words, when drawing up a budget, balance concerns for thorough professionalism 
and pragmatic implications. With these injunctions in mind, we can review the common tepns one 
has to deal witfi: . ' ' ' 

"Salaries" represent the base salary of the Project Directors, annual salaries or portions 
thereof for secretaries and graduate assistants, and any fees paid to special consultants or guest 
lecturers. For example, on the NEH proposal, Gronbeck asked for 100% of his salary for the two 
months of the core grant period (because he w^ll be doing nothing professionally but work on this 
project for those months) plus partial support for another nine months (which represents prepara- 
tion and follow-up time). He has also estimated the amount of time a secretary will spend in 
preparing materials, mailings, final reports, and so on. 

^ " Fringe Benefits" will vary from institution to institution, but generally every institution 
will know the percentage-of-base-salary fringe benefits represent. Th^y should definitely be 
added into any proposal. ^ 

" Co6t of Materials " — including duplication, office supplies, postage and telephone, and 
'materials for students' use— are hard to estimate, but normally a funding agency will accept any 
reasonable figure. 

" Indirect Costs ," as we noted earlier, represent monies paid by institutions in supporting 
you and your activities. Institutions heavily into the grant-seeking business normally negotiate 
annually a specific indirect-cost figure with the government and leading foundations; a dean or 
vice-president will know that percentage. If none has been negotiated by your institution, you 
will probably have to have some administrative official—or the granting agency—offer you advice. 
Again, do not try to cut corners by deleting this item; It is an accepted cost, even though it 
;will seem to outrageously inflate your proposal. Note, too, that sometimes^ is calculated only 
on salaries and wages, and sometimes, on the entire budget. Check your s^ooV &, policy. jT"/^ 

"r- st Sharing " refers to the portion of the budget your institution is picking up. Many 
IbupDiVheets will actually have two columns rather than one, wherein money being requested is * 
li^i^^n the first, and money being cost-shared or supplied by the institution is listed in the 
second. "Cost sharing" is sometimes required, sometimes not> A federal agency might demand_tha^ 



iat least one-to-ten percent be picked up by the home institution; some .monies are givBn only on 
:a matching, basis — fifty-fifty; and, some foundations may require anything from one-to-ninety 
jpercent of the cost shared by the home institution. 

If the funding agency you are interested in requires a substantial amount of cosL-sharing, 
^there are ways of ' generating the money on paper: (1) Institutional absorption of the Project 
jPirector^s preparation and follov-up time. In the Gronbeck NEH proposal mentioned earlier, for 
■example, about $1,900 of cost-sharing could be picked up by indicating that the 10% of nine 
jmonths (for preparation and follow-up) will be assumed by ^he university. (2) Partial support 
lor departmental absorption of Supplies iudget. Depending upon the budget involved, this could 
'amount to a few hifndred dollars to thousands on a major project. (3) Reduction of amount of 
:Project .Director's percentage-of-salary . If pushed, for example, the Gronbeck proposal could 
;ask NEH to pay not 100%, but rather 50%, of his' summary salary, reducing the proposal by aijother 
$2,138, plus a proportional amount in the fringe benefit category as well. In other words, were 
jNEH to really "put the screws" on the Gronbeck proposal, he could cost-share over $10,000, or 
nearly 25% of his budget. Now, NEH would probably never ask ?or that much, nor would a department 
happily absorb the supplies budget in particular, but it could be done and yet not hurt the 
proposal substantially.' . 

Keep in mind , really , that "budgets" are normally made up^ of paper-only monies^ from a 
^researcher * s point of view. That is, were Gronb'eck not to get his grant for the3^^er of 1976, 
;he would still have his summer salary, would' still have secretarial servicfes and supplies, would 
:8till have a building to work in. The great bulk of most grants go to the institution supporting 
you; except for travel funds, hard equipment purchases, perhaps a research assistant, and the 
like, you, as grantee, seldom make monetary gains, unless, of course, they allow you to work 
during a summer when you normally would not be on a payroll. Your gains are not principally 
monetary, but temporal: grants allow you to be released from, teaching and staff duties to pursue 
research, creative, or planning activities. Especially in these days of lessening monies, most 
.funding agencies will look hard at proposals hiring several graduate assistants, installing 
•computer facilities, providing expensive guest lecturers, etc.; your gain comes principally 
:in the form*of freedom. 

In summary, the budget page often looTcs formidable, but once you go through it step-by-step, 
^acquire a basic understanding of such terms as "indirect costs" and "cost sharing," and find out 
:from appropriate persons what your institutional norms are for indirect costs and cost sharing, 
:estimated secretarial and staf f , salaries , and the like, you can prepare a budget easily. When 
you do it, only heed the two injunctions suggested — do not unders^U. your project (for you will 
;be doing no one in particular a favor), an<f make sure that your project description justifies 
every single item you list. The budget do^s opera tipnalize monetarily what you are doing; your 
job is merely to cost it out. ' 

(3) Proposal description . A funding agency or an administrator with grant-seeking experience 
is almost alwa^ ready to offer you informal adyice on budget-building, title pages, and other 
technical aspects of .proposals . The proposal will, however, ultimately rise or fall on what you 
can say about the idea and your own abilities to carry it fo-rward to completion — our next two 
topics. One key to your persuasive task, then, lies in the strategic drafting of a proposal 
description, a task we will approach both generally and specifically. . 

. Generally, most funding agencies are looking for clear answers to "what," "why," "for whom," 
and "h©w" questions — what you are doing, why it is Important theoretically and/or practically , ^ 
^yhat segments of society will receive the benefits, and how you will go about achieving your 
'theoretical and practical goals operationally. Generally, in other words, a project description 
Is --formative-persuasive document, similar iii many respects ta a dissertation prospectus. 
Inicnipnany funding agencies will ask you to describe a proposal inv prospectus-type categories — 
Xefflffl^aafor the study, previous research, questions to be answered, and methods employed for 
answering them. ^ * 
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\ More specifically, howevfr, funding agencies often will structure a series of particular 
qViestions into which the what/why/for whom/how information is to be put. Because those question^ 
va^y enormously from agency to agency, we can offer only the most general sorts of advice: 

No matter what else yoil want to say , answer the particular questions as asked . For example, 
the Gronbeck grant application is for money tq^ fund a special summer school class for teachers 
already in four-year and community colleges. NEH wants them to get advanced training in 
humanistic endeavors, generally, and in their own fields, particularly. NEH further asks to 
be supplied with information on "the suitability of the library collections for the advanced 
nature of the work which the participants may undertake over and beyond their work for the 
seminar." Given the content — eighteenth-century public communication media — of the seminar pra- 
posed, from Gronbeck' s point of view a more important question about Iowa's libraries is, '*Do 
they have enough primary materials from eighteenth-century England and America to make this 
teachable?" Indeed, his first draft of an answer to the question bullheadedly concentrated upon 
describing Iowa's eighteenth-century collection. Only when carefully re-reading did he make 
the necessary revisions; he first answered the question as askeM, and then, with a graceful 
transition — "Actually, a more important question regarding library collections relates to the 
seminar itself, given the' fact that it demands eighteepth-century primary material" — got to 
information he deemed more relevant. 

Attempt to write a^ proposal in the language-system of the funding agency . One often speaks 
of writing in "grantese,** which is to say that most funding agencies habitually adopt certain 
terminologies — entire, circumscribed coding systems — for talking about various sorts of proposals 
Even a casual check of The Foundation Directory shows that systems of language vary markedly 
from group to grOup. An example of language problems might be NEH^s request that Gronbeck indi- 
cate^ "how the problem of transmitting humanistic understanding to cpllege students is to be made 

an i^itegral part of the seminar. (This should not be construed as the planning of curricula 
or p^edagogical training.)" When faced with such an instruction, an applicant-for-monies starts 
bouncing off vails. VHiat is "humanistic understanding" to these folks, and, if the question of 
transmitting such understanding to college students is not a question of pedagogy, what is it? 
First, he operationalized the concept "humanistic understanding" with references to philosophical 
or critical theory-building; that is, he talked about the kinds of theories humanists vis--a-vls 
scientists build. Second, being careful not to use the terms Vcurriculum building" and "peda- 
gogy/' he discussed ways in which so-called "humanistic" knowledge could be transmitted to non- 
experts, i. e., either young students or general adult audiences. Now, we all know that the 
question of theory-building i£ ultimately curricular, and the question concerning modes-of- A 
prekenting materials to 'students and the public is^ pedagogical. But, to meet NEH's concerns — ^. 
i. \. to answer the question in the way they asked it~he carefully translated his thoughts _ ^ 
into their language. 



The notion of translation is especially important for investigators seeking funds from 
govemmental agencies and foundations supporting educational research. The bureaucrats who write 
up proposal requirements often come from one particular school of educational theory rather than 
another; each school has its own vocabulary. Work hard — for your success will depend upon your 
^effort — to translate your notions into theirs* 

Do not skinp on describing how you will accomplish your goals . If you are proposing an 
jexperimental study, say, of reactions to male and female f orms-of-address , detail your procedures, 
jdesign, and statistical tests. If you are proposing a film documentary treating university 
[administrators* conmunication networks, offer a minute~by-minute description of the film. If you 
[are proposing survey research, historical research, creative projects, or whatever, similarly 
jprovid^ concrete discussions not simply of goals and knowledge-to-be-gained but also operational 
Iprocedures Indeed, it is even advisable — whether or not one is called for — to offer a full 
•timetable of your activities, so^ that the reader can see that you can not only dream but also 
:can pragmatically visualize the series of steps you will need to take to reach your goals. 

Keep the proposal per se as neat , clean , and short as you can ; use appendices for interesting/ 
■ relevant / useful r.aterial not expressly called for . Special bibliographies, backgrounds on general 
:imiVersity programs of which your proposal will be a part, discussions of consultants, theoretical 
defenses of pedagogical or critical points of view — such materials as these would probably clutter 
a proposal, break the flow. Put them in appendices. They demonstrate your thoroughness and 
;experti&e and indicate your concern that the reviewers fully understand programs and the like, 
^yet they also shov; that you realize they are of secondary and not primary importance. They 
Jillustrate your professionalism. 

Finally , the proposal description should stand as a^ continuous , well written /iece of prose. 
;The funding agency's questions may seem diverse and multi-faceted, but you must provide coherence 
:to them. In the process of answering questions, do not simply offer terse, perfunctory answer s, 
;but rather, seek to make the agency's questions seem asked in the. right' order for the right reason. 
^This means, technically, that you must work on transitions carefully, as you move from question to 
question; that you must use traditional rhetorical devices such as introductions, internal 
^summaries, conclusions, and the like; and, that you must strike the balance between generalized 
abstractions and concrete examples or detail*. 

In smninary, then, remember that proposal-writing is a rhetorical venture, one demanding 
audience adaptation. You are literally forced — and it all is f rutetrating — to take someone else^s 
- Veltanschauung (lvalue system, attitudes, language, and habitual mo>^es of acting) as givens, 
tailoring your own concerns to theirs. That is hard, time-consuming, and occasionally, even 
^humiliating work; it goes against much, we are willing to wager, that you think you stand for. 
But as we noted earlier, you rise or fall on the quality of wiir adaptation. For validation of* 
■this comment, see Appendix C, which details the reasons propcJs^ls are rejected. 
i (4) Personal data . If the project description is one key to success, the second key is 
i you — your education, professional duties, publications, previous awards, and the like. While you 
;\mdoubtedly are accustomed to giving others such data, again keep in mind that it is useful for ^ 
.you to adapt it to funding agencies* concerns. 

Lay out such data in £ hierarchy representing the funding agency ' s or the proposer * s princi- 
pal interests. Because NEH, for example, is normally, principally interested in supporting 
^"scholars," one normally begi^^s a vita for them with one*s education, awards, and publications. 
|Were you, however, proposing a au>ricular project to, say, the Exxon Education Foundation, you 
jmight be well advised to begin with your education and a listing af the courses you teach, as 
[veil as brief descriptions of curricular and pedagogical responsibilities you have had. Nor- 
;mally, we 'suggest using a primacy model — presenting the most relevant materials first, the next 
^most relevant bits second, etc. , ' 

* Chunk your bibliography in a_ manner appropriate to the funding agency' s or the proposal' s 
. principal interests . Gronbeck, for example, in his NEH proposal, broke away from the usual 
modes-of-presentation, either a straight chronology or a formal categorization (books, articles, 
reviews, convention papers, etc.). Rather, he presented a^glbliography by substantive category — 
"British Studies Generally," "Bicentennial Works /'Teachi^Vand Pedagogical Concerns," "Media 
Studies," and "Rhetorical Criticism Generally.'' Each o£.,^^l^e categories was relevant to' the 
.proposal; they tended to show his work in a manner which reflects the proposal's emphasis. 

In 6ti^r words, while most of you are accustomed to presenting important others with ^ 
'descriptions^ of yourself, do so in tactically sound ways.* The same advice applies to the 
ipresentationy of co-workers or coSisultants. • , . . , 

^P^^ ally , do not dump extraneous personal data into a proposal . Entitling a list of your 
I vp L ted Bibliography," not bothering to list, say, departmental committee responsiblities 
except as they bear upon experiences demanded by the proposal, avoiding gratuitous lists of 



^honors, etc. — these represent tactics designed to indicate (1) that you are not wasting an 
[agency's time with irrelevancies , and (2) that you are the cool, not the indecorously overeager, 
[professional. Let terseness and inf ormativeness be your goals. 

I (5) Evaluation sheets . The last section of application forms usually consists of two or 
|threi copies of forms a granting agency vishes someone else to fill out. Agencies realize that 
Ithey are not experts in all fields, and hence normally ask you to supply evaluators. Of cpurse , 
I they know you are likely to select ones who pan be positive, but even so, these are important 
[aspects of application. Three pieces of advice on evaluators are in order : * 

^^^^ sure one of your evaluators knows you and your work well . If a funding agency receives ^ 
;only generalized comments . from admittedly important people, they will discover only that you have 
»big-time contacts. At least one of your recoimnenders should be able to spfeak or write from 
^Intimate knowledge of you; that recommendation will have detail, and an agency wants detail. 

[ Try to have a't least one evaluator with £ recognizable title . Someone , for example , with a 
^Speech Communication Association title (and letterhead) will look good in your packet. ' , 

And , if you can have a third letter » get it from some recognized scholar or contributor- to- 
: the field , perhaps even someone outside the field of speech copgnunication . To have in your file 
a letter of recommendation from someone VhO has a book on your bibliography or from an "outsider" 
never hurts. ' 

Overall, then, the letters 6f recommmendation or evaluation should offer a funding agency 
specific remarks and positive comments from titled and/or recognized scholars, or artists. Fur- 
thermore, obviously it would be to your benefit to contact these evaluators before thfe funding 
agency does. If ^ou have time, send th&se people a pre-submission copy of your proposal, for 
coimnents, so that they can see your concern for social amenities; and, 'amazingly enough, your 
potential evaluators might be able to make useful suggestions for alteration if you contact them 
early enough . . . ' - 

With th&t comment, we come to the end of proposal-writing. Hopefully, you have done all of 
this hard> time-consuming rlietorical composition early enough to give yourself time to make the 
^necessary copies of a proposal and to get the necessary institutional signatures. If so, you 
can mail off the. proposal (registered mail), and then simply sweat out the results. You will be 
infuriated with the lack of communication from the funding agency and you will be bothered by the 
picayune reasons — if any — given^ for your lack of success, but sooner or later you will receive 
.Support for research or proeects you .think worth doing. Indeed, if you have carefully selected 
: granting agencies to which to apply, your chances for success are greater than you might think., 
; despite the dour picture we painted earlier in this article. 

Along with a successful application will come the chance to make greater than usual contri- 
butions to knowledge and people's lives, as well as additions to your own intellectual and 
i personal well-being. No doubt you will learn to curse follOw-up and summary reports, budgetary 
! tangles with your own inst^itution's business office, the innumerable requests from others^who have* 
seeii your ^ccessful application listed in various^laces, etc. Yet, we think that particularly 
In the instances of research, creative, and curricular projects treating communication and scieiety, 
you will be able to take highly personalized pride in your potential contributions to this 
world, even if they must come one small step — one small grant — at a time. 
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By "outside** or "external!' money is meant funds generated outside your own institution; we will 
not be concerned with ways of convincing your own school to give you release time, equipment, 
2 etc. 

"^Additional advice on early consultation is given in PROJECT DIRECTOR'S ^AANUAL (rev. 1970; Ann 

Arbor: University of Michigan Office of Research Administration, 1970). A copy can be 
^ obtained from them. ^ . 

To this list could be added two sources — such organizations as state arts councils (Vfho normally 
use very simplified application procedures) and individual philanthropists (about whom 
^ generalization is impossible). * 

Each fall, NEH puts out a general description of its programs, by category. Other organisations 
^ often follow its breakdown and, more importantly, its understanding of these terms. 
The DIRECTORY lists foundations with assets over $500,000 or annual grants pver $25,000. The 
Council on Foundations also provides another service; for ISc per card, one can receive^ 
photocopies of annual reports filed with the Internal Revenue Service , ^.giving one detailed 
tt ' - 



^ information on granting policies. 

^lubUshed'^by the Aspen Institute Program on Communications and Society, Palo Alto, California- 
^This was an NEH proposal 'under its "Summar Seminar" program. This program funds summer courses 
for community- and fo^r-jear college teachers-in-the-f ield , to broaden their backgrounds and 
to give them interdisciplinary work. Specifically, Gronbeck's proposal ^(still pending) was 
for a course in "public communication media*' used by advocates during the American Revolu- 
tionary period; it is available, as a sample, upon request. o i 
%avid R. Krathwohl, HOW TO Pf^EPARE A RESEARCH PROPOSAL (Syracuse, N. Y. : Syracuse Bookstore, 
1966), p. 44. This publication is particularly good on social-scientific proposa_ls. 
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. ~, APPENDIX A 

Aids to Proposal-Writing 4 \ 

The beginner would be well advised tj^ei-Cndr seek expert counsel or read general sources 
proposal- writing before moving into this business full steam. Below find a few representative 
helps. Many of these, however, are dated, so you are advised as well ^to occasionally survey such 
periodicals as FOUNDATION NEWS^ THE GRANTSMANSHIP CENTER?^NEWS^ PHHJ\NTHR0PIC DIGEST, and THE 
CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, for timely help, tips, and news on sources of funds. 

Church, David M. SEEKING FOUNDATION FUNDS. New York: National Public Relations Council of 

Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 1966. (419 Park Avenue South, New York, NY .10016.) $1.50. 

Culbertson, Jack A., ^and Stephen P. Hencly (eds.).' EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH; NEW PERSPECTIVES. 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate Publishers, 1963. See Egon Cuba ' s chapter on proposals. 

"A Guide to Obtaining and Administering Sponsored Research." (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan,^ 
"~ Office of Research Administration, September 1, 1970.) Available upon reqiiesl. 

9all, Mary* DEVELOPING SKILLS IN PROPOSAL WRITIMG. Corvallis, Oregon: Office of federal 
' Relations,, 1971. (Extension Hall Annex, University Campus, Corvallis 97*331.) $10.00. 

Krathwohr, David R. HOW TO PREPARE A RESEARCH PROPOSAL. Syracuse, N. Y. : ^Syracuse University 
Bookstore, 1966. (303 Univei?sity Place, Syracuse 13210.) $1.00. 

Lindvall, Carl M. "The Review of Related Research." PHI DELTA KAPPAN. Vol. 40 (1959). P. 180. 

PROJECT Dlf^&CTOR'S MANUAL. Ann Arjjor: University of Michigan Office of Research Administration, 
1970. (Ann Arbor- 48104.) 

Smith , Gerald R . "Ho w to Write-a Project Proposal." NATION'S •SCHOOLS. Vol. 76, No. 2 *(1965) . 
Pp. 33-35, 57. 

"Sponsored Projects Administration Services Manual; Section II: Guidelines for Preparation and 
Roudng-ef-Broposals. " Iowa City: Research Services and Administration Section, August 
1972. (University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242.) 



APPENDIX B 
Aids' to .Sources of Funds 

V 

Periodicals: 



FOUNDATION jWEWS. Published bi-monthly by Council on Foundations, Inc. 888 Sieventh Avenue, 

New York, New York 10019. Good journal be general philanthropy. Includes grants index 
covering recent* grants, listed by field of interest. $10.00/year. Bi-monthly. 
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FHj: GRANTSMANSHIP CENTER NEWS. Grantsmanship Center. 7815 South Vermont Avenue, Lo^ Angeles, \ 
California 90044.^ Contains ^articles of help, e. g. Vol. 3, Jan* , 1974, includes "How to Use 
and Not Mis-Use the, Foundation Directory" and "Philanthropy in a Changing Society." Biblio- 
graphies. $10.O0/year. 

=^IU\NTHROPIC DIGEST. Brakeley, John Price Jones, Inc. * c/o Mrs. Gladys F. MacGee, Editor, 6 East 
43rd St., New York, New York 10017. Summary of news and giving to education, health, reli- 
gion, welfare, and the arts. $10.00/year. 16 issues/year* 

ilGHER EDUCATION AND rWTIONAL AFFAIRS. American Council on Education. One Dupont Circle, Wash-, 

ington, D. C. 20036. Good journal covering governmental^ actions relevant to education. Free 
to university administrators. AO times pei; year. ^ * 

'HE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. The Chronicle of Higher Education. I7lfl?assachusetts Aveivue, 
N* W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. Good, interesting reading on current topics and events in 
education, including funding. $20^.00/year . Weekly. 

OJ-PROFIT REPORT: THE PHILANTHROPY MONTHLY. Non-Profit Report, Inc. 205 Main Street, Danbury, 
Connecticut 06810. 

REPORT ON EDUCATION RESEARCH. Capitol Publications, Inc. Suite G~12, 2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20037. Journal of highlights of current education research pro- i 
jects. $4O.00/year. Bi-weekly. I 

1 

'EDERAL NOTES. Office of Federal Relations, Division of Continuing" Education, Extension Hall 

Annex, Univer-sity Campus, Corvallis, Oregon 97331. Notes on upcoming governmental actions* ] 

i 

:DUCAT I ON-TRAINING MARKET REPORT. E. F. Shelley and Co., Inc. 1730- Rhode Island Avenue, N. W. , | 
Washington, D. C. 2003^6. Articles on current national topics, including budget appropria- 
tions, personnel changes, research programs, etc. Bi-weekly. * j 

L ' 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE NEWSLETTER FOR RESEARCH PLYING. American Institutes for Research. Suf fridge 
;Building, Suite 2^1-225, 1775 K Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20OO6. Current events in 

' the behavioral sciences. 

i 
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)ther Support Sourc e Information: 

T — * . ' . A 

mlAL REGISTER OF GRANT SUPPORT. Academic Media, Division of Computing and /Software, Inc. 32\ 
Lincoln Avenue Orange, New Jersey 07050. A guide to grant support programs of governmen- 
i tai agencies, foundations, and business and professional organizations. Annual. $35.00. 

\SPEN hiANDBOOK ON THE MEDIA. Ed. William L. Rivers and William. Slater. Palo Alto, California: 
Aspen Institute Program on Communications and Society, current 1975-76. See the paper for 
information carrie,d. • ^ * . 

THE F01M)ATI0N DIRECTORY. Columbia University P^ess, in cooperation with The Foundation Center, ' - 
> ?c^l!^!in^°"' °' ^" ^^fe^^ence book conta-ining raw data on 5,454 foundations with assets over 
$500,000 or annual grants over $25,000. Published every 3-4 years. 

THE TAFT INFORmilON SYSTEM. Taft Products, Inc. 1000 Vermont Avenue, N. W. ,. Washington, D. C. 
20005. Membership rate of $185/year includes looseleaf binder with in-depth information on 
major foundations, with periodic updates, revisions, news flashes, etc. Excellent source. 

:ATAL0G OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Governmental Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Comprehensive listing and description of federal programs 
and activities which provide assistance or benefit to the American. public . It includes over . 
1,000 programs administered by over 60 federal agencies, departments, commissions, and 
councils. $7. 25 /year. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FUNDS FOR EDUCATION. Office of Federal Relations, Division of Continu- 
Education, Extension Hall Annex, University Campus, Corvallis, Oregnn 97331. An annotated 
bibliography on publications concerning funds available for education. 

\ GUIDE TO FEDERAL FUNDS FOR URBAN PRXRAMS AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Office of Urban Programs, 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities. Information on programs for support 
of urban projects. 
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APPENDIX C 
Reasons Why Proposals Fail 



Assuming that funds are available, and that neither geographical nor political factors can 
affect you, proposals should rise and fall on the merits of the ideas and the quality of the 
presentation. The following is a list of shortcomings of 605 proposals rejected by the National 
Iristitutes of Health, published by Dr. Ernest M. Allen (Chief of the Division of Research* Grants 
National Institutes of Health) in SCIENCE; 132 (November 25, 1960), pp. 1532-34. We took this 
material in abstracted form from A GUIDE FOR WRITERS OF RESEARCH /ROPOSALS (Ann Arbor: Office 
of Research Administration of the University of Michigan, SeptemlSfir 1971), pp. 15-16. 

A. EROBLEM (58 percent) ' ' . 

1. The problem* is not of sufficient importance or is 'unlikely to produce 
any new or useful information. 33.1 

2. The proposed researc^i is based on a hypothesis that rests on insuffi- 
cient evidence, is doubtful, or is unsound. 8t9 

3. The problem is more complex than the invest'lgator appear^ to realize. 8.1 

4. The prdblem has only local significance, or is one of production or 
control, or otherwise fails to fall sufficiently clearly within the 
general field of health-related research. ' .4.8 

^ 5. The problem is scientifically premature and warrants, at most, only a 

pilot study. ' 3.1 ^ 

6. The research as proposed is overly involved, with too many elements 
under simultaneous investigation. ^ 3.0 

7. The description of the nature of the research and of its significance 
leaves the proposal nebulous and diffuse and without a clear research aim^ 2.6 

B. APPROACH (7 3 percent) gn- 

1. The proposed tests, or methods, or scientific procedures, are unsuited 
to the stated objective. 34.7 

2. The description of the approach is too nebulous, diffuse, and lacking 
In clarity to permit adequate^ evaluation. , 28.8 

3. The overall design of the study has not been^qaref ully thought out. 14.7 

4. The statistical aspect^ of the approach have not been giyen sufficient 
consideration. . • * 8.1* 

5. The approach lacks scientific imagination.' ^ ' . 7.4 

6. Controls are either inadequately conceived or inadequately described. 6.8n 

7. The material the investigator^ proposes to use is unsuited to tlj^ 
objective of the study or is difficult to obtairi • 3.8' 

8. The number of observations is unsuitable. 2.5 |^ 

9. The equipment contemplated is outmoded or otherv^se unsuitable. ^ 1.0 - 

C. INVESTIGATOR (55 percent) 

1. The investigator does not have adequate eixperience or training for 
this research. 32.6 

2. The investigator appears to be. unfaMliar with recent pertinent 
literature or methods. • 13.7 

3. The investigator * s previously published work in this field does not 
inspire confidence. ' 12.6 

4. The investigator proposes to rely too heavily on insufficiently 
experienced associates. ' 5.0 

5. The investigator is spreading himself too thin; he will be more 

productive if he concent?a*tes on fewer projects. ^ 3.8 

6. Th^ investigator needs more liaison with colleagues in this field 
or in <?ollateral fields. * o 1 ' ^* 

hKJC bl ; . 

D. ^™uTnER (16 percent) * 



.J 

!• The reqiiireraents for eq^uipment or personnel are unrealistic. 10.1 
i 2. It appears that other responsibilities would, prevent devotion of , 
^ sufficient time and attention to this, research. 3.0 

3.- The institutional setting is unfavorable. 2.3 
A, Research grants to' the investigator, now in force, are adequate 

in scope and amount to cover the' proposed research. ^ 

(NOTE: These percentages do not total lOOX, of course, because any given proposal could 
have been rejected for more than one reason. * 



<' THE EMERGENCE OF ThI* SELF- PACED CLASS: 
A RECENT INNOVATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI^^IA 

' ■ ^ . . . • ■ . • ■ , 

The concept of self-paced learning ''is not a new one, but it has taken a decidedly new form 
in the graduate progrant of the Annenberg School of Communications at the University of Southern 
California* ' * ^ ^^-^ 

Annenberg s self-paced classes have mid-terrns and finals; however, in no way do they 

resemble ordinary classes. There are no lectures or classroom meetings. Instead, students are 
given lists* of r^^ning objectives toward which they ^ear their study as they do readings or work 
with audio-visual materials in the school's "learning center/' 

Students set their own study schedules aftd wiet iadividually or in small groups with pro- 
fessors when they 'have questions about the materials • Occasional discussion groups and field trips 
complement this self-paced system. 

q Many courses take advantage of audio-visual/faaterials, such as videotapes, for teaching com^ 
munication concepts. In the wor.ds^of the Dean of the^Annenberg School^^ Dr. Fredrick Williams, 
"We can teach a student about communication technologies not only in audio-visual lessens but in 
thfe student's actual use of the technologies to obtain the lesson." 

The primary advantage of the self-paced classes is that th^ allow the learning experience 
to be maximized by, eliminating unnecessary experiences and by placing the pr-fraary responsibility 
for learning on the student. In a sense, it is a matter of efficiency: students have only to 
study material new to them and professors do not have to repeat what is covered in the assignments 
or gear tjieir lectures to students who have had no prior exposure to the subject. In addition, 
thereforye, profefs^ors are free to devote more time to Individual consultations and research 
project^. , , > 

An advantage of self-paced clashes peculiar to Annenberg is that mid-career professionals who 
wish to tajfe one\or two classes per semester while continuing in their jobs can do so with relative 
ease. The "leari^ing center" is open from 10 a.m. to 10 p,.m. four days a week, and from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. one day a week. , * ^ 

Expansion of the school will eventually take the form of locating curriculum at remote 
learning sites. Currently there are plans to offfer selected self-paced classes in Iran so a 
student could begin studies in the Annenberg School before coming to the United States. 

Both students and professors seep to be happy with the self-paced classes, although most 
admit to an initial awkwardness — a result of being conditioned to ^conventional teaching methods. 
Whether most learning'^^institutions could adopt such self-paced learning advantageously is ques- ^ 
tlonable, but Annenberg has found it ideal for its needs. ' 

^ P O ' ' Michele McGlade * 
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'Tree choice," "informed choice," no choice ~ - \* 



Despite the rather , bleak jpb prospects facing the humanities st'udent today, the Association 
of Graduate Schools (AGS) reports that graduate enrollment has rrot decreased to any significant 
extent. In its report (abstracted in Behavior Today , October 27,, 1975, Vol. 6, //39) , the AGS 
responded to a request from the Association of American Universities (AAU) for a statement on the 
desirability of any form of national planning to determine graduate enrollment. Their response: 
. .the substitution of a governmental decision for a private one on something as personal and 
important as education would violate our tradition of individual choice in a free society. On a 
mjDre pragmatic level, manpower forecasts are not accurate enough to be given such weight. . 
They may be usefully taken into account by a student faped with a career decision, but they are 
too unreliable to be the basis of a national quota system." They continue by advising gradlb^^tfe 
departments to .inform their students of the current national fprecast for job opportunities in 
their chosen fields, and further suggest that " every professional group , including >^ts academic 
members , should review the prospective supp(ly~demand ration sic In its field and advise the 
academic community accardingly . " (Italics mine) 

In the field of education, .particularly, the outlook is grim' to the point where the 
increase in graduate enrollment has assumed an air of Darwinian struggle. According to the AGS 
report, "much of the increased enrollment appears to be the result of defensive credentialing — 
that is, by teachers seeking to stave off dismissal by securing a master's or a doctorate in 
education," We can see, then, that although teaching positions have decreased drastically, with 
no visible signs of improvement in the near future scores of students are continuing to pursue 
graduate degrees in education which might sooner lead them to the unemploy^i^nt line rather than 
the groves of academe. 

The abstract of the AGS report is concluded with a summary of three steps called for by the 
AGS to improve the quality of graduate education and its usefulness to students: 1) assessment 
of departments and programs, to include both internal assessments and those conducted by visit- 
ing committees on a systematic, periodic basis, using nfethods of greater 'validity than mere 
"reputation" surveys; 2) publication of placement information pertaining to recent graduates by 
individual departments; and 3) publication of job mar^t forecasts as a guide for prospective 
students*. ^ . 

\ Michele-McGlade 

/ AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN DOCTORAL PROGRAMS: {mkX IS) THE RgAL STORY \ 

In a recent issue of Science magazine,^ Joseph L.^ McCarthy ^and Dael Wolfle, in '^Doctorates 
Granted to Women and Minority Group Members," published findings from a survey they conducted 
among universities^ affiliated with the Association of American Universities (AAU). To date, 75% 
of all doctorates granted^ in the Unite* States have been awarded by these 46 AAU universities. 
Because' these "iQstitut^s are among the most distinguished and highly recognized in the country, 
thereby of f cr in^gS"^-^^ market' for the recruitment of faculty members, it was felt by the 
authors that their present trends in granting doctorates to ^ women and minority group members would 
be both of interest and help in identifying those trends in terms of the nationi'^as a whole. ^ 
Information on the number of doct;orates awarded in each field from July 1, 1972 to JTily 
1975 to women and minority group members was requested from the graduate dean of each AAU member 
university; with but two exceptions, each institution supplied data. Where data was incomplej 
a relatively infrequent occurrence—proportionate estimates were giv^en. A general summary of^ ^ 
their findipgs reveals, significant data-, indicating both new trends and' directions , ^nd concpmit- 
antly illustrating the continuation of traditional ac;idemic pursuits vis-a-vis women and minority 
group members. It should be noted that, for the purposes of this survey, the minority groups 
referred to here are' the* four principal minority groups of the United States: Afro-Americans, 
American Indians, Asian-Americans, and Spanish-surnamed Americans. 

' The number of doctorates at AAU institutions is not substantially increasing above the 1969-72 
ievel, with an increase of less than 0.7% between th.e 197^-72 and the 1972-75 periods. This small 
Increase is apparerftly attributable to the substantial increase of women and minorities receiving 
the doctoral degree. However, among the 712 "distinguished and strong departments" (Roose- 
And^rsen survey, 1965) of the AAU schools, a 3% decline in the total number of doctorates ^from 
19dL72 to 1972-75 was observed. "Majority men show a decrease of 7% in these departments (com- 
papw^9pith^ decrease of ^9% for ^11 departments);, majority women increase 39% (34%); minority men 
lrki^^>47% (61%); ^nd minority) women increase 221% (133%). £2 /fvi 



During this six-year period (1969-75), of all tTie doctorates awarded in trie naturax sc 
mathematics, engineering, religion, and business administration areas, women received less than 
10%. In contrast, women received over 25% of the doctorates in the fields -of speech, English, 
Romance and Germanic languages, social work, health sciences and home economics. In the 1969-72 
period, 47% of all doctorates granted to women were fn six fields only: anthropology, biology, 
education, health science, psychology, and Romance language. For 1972-X5, 45% are still in these 
sl3C fields. I . , 

* * Minority grouA members received 3% or less of the doctorates awarded during this period in 
the fields of the matural and biological sciences, engineering, mathematics and related fields, 
classics, linguistics, business administration, religion, and agr.iculture , while they received 
five Jipercent or more of the doctorates in,, the fields of social work (15%), Romance languages, 
education, librar^^^^ience, atmospheric sciences, pharmaceutical sciences, fine arts ^« philosophy , 
and specialized biological sciences. The concentration of 52% of all doctorates awarded to minor- 
'ities was found in five specific fields: education (28%), engineering (8%), chemistry (6%), for- 
eign languages (5%), and psychology (4%). ^ , * . . . > . 

The. dis^ibiiti*on 0'f*1973 decotrates is further broken down in the study according to racial 
and ethnic group and field of doctoral specialization. The data — gathered from students of 
United States citizenship and those here on immigrant visas, only — reinforces the point that 
minority group students are unevenly distributed among specific areas of concentration, and further 
show that the four minority groups differ substar^fisally^in their interests as follows: 

1. Over 80% of those doctorates received by stCidents of Asian ancestry were in the 
sciences and engineeririg; and 75% of all minority members of the ilational stock of 
doctoral-level scientists and engineers a^ of Asian. backgrbiand. concen- 
tration is equally consistent in both native-born Americans of AsiSn^ancestry and 
those of foreign birth. * " 

2. The 1973 black doctoral recipieafe^g^wer e also broken down into two groups: native- 
born and foreign-born. Here,^ as oppiosed to the^^ian-Amer ican group, distributions 
were clearly marked, with the former group concentrated heavily in education (60%), 
while members of the foreign-born group were much more often found in the ^ 
scientific fields. * - \^ 

3» American Indian and Spanish-surnamed students are most like the white majority in 
' ^erms of their dt^ribution across the fields of specialization. The former group 

was largely concentrated ^50%) in the sciences and engineering fields, 30% in 
, eduoation, and the r^?n;aining 20% in various other fields. Native-barn Spanish- 
surnamed recipients wer^dis<:ribut ed across the fields of specialization . in a way 
similar to the general, majority of students, but with a marked preference for the 
arts and humanities. Combined, the American Indian and the Spanish-surnamed 
students account for only one-fifth of the minority total. 



[hose who are familiar with the 197 3 National Research Council "(NRC) ^survey on racial and 
ethnic information on doctorates conferred by United States universities will undoubtedly note a 
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conflict between the NRC^'s statistics and those included in this study by McCarthy and Wolfle. 
Tl;ie NRC ^survey reported that 11.8% of all doctoral recipients in 1972-73 were members of the, 
four primary minority groups^ amd an additional 2% were members of, other^ minor ity groups. However 
AAU universities expected to award only 5.8% of all their doctorates to minorities in 1972-75. 
This vast difference in data prompted to NRC to execute a special analysis of 1973 doctorates 
which explains the conflict in figures. The analysis revealed that NRC data was obtained through 
self-reports at the time of receipt of the doctorate, and that of the 1973 minority doctoral 
recipients, only 37% were United States citizejis, with an additional 29% in the country on immi- 
grant visas, and 34% of other types of visas. 

McCarthy and Wolfle' s data came from institutional records, with each. of those AAU deans 
supplying information using a different system: non-citizens were" included by some universities 
in their minority Qounts^ while two universities excluded Asian-American students from their 
counts, and four included blacks only. Thus, while their figure of 5.8% from the AAU schools is 
s}.ightly underestimated, the NRC figure of 11.8% is clearly overestimated. 

In summation, t^%s seen that the AAU universities — the prime 'marketplace' for the recruit- 
ment of new faculty members — are significantly increasing the number of Ph.D.'s awarded to women 
and minority members, and are decreasing the number awarded to majority males. Between 1969-72, 
and 1972-75, doctorates awarded by these universities to majority men declined by 9%; to majority 
women, increased ^by 34%; to minority men,^ increased by 61%; and to minority women, increased 
by 133%. While such statistics strike an optimistic note in the ears of women and minority 
doctoral candidates, both present and future, the overall melody is a bit off-key when we stop 
to consider the job prospects facing us. 



Michele McGlade 



■^Joseph L. McCarthy and Dael Wolfle, "Doctorates Granted to Women and Minority Group Members: 
What Changes Have There Been in Recent Years in Numbers and in Distributions Among Fields 
of Study?", Sccence, 189 (September 12, 1975), pp. 856-859* 
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BRINGING DINNER THEATRE TO THE COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 

Brice Wilkinson 



A recent innovation at Wiiiona State University was created, at no cost to the University, 
and with unlimited potential for theatre students, actors in the local community, cultural 
enlightenment, and departmental and university good will: dinner theatre. 

Dinner theatre provides the theatre student with a new surrounding, quite different from the 
secluded, protected arena of the college or university stage. Hecklers, drunks, conversational- 
ists, kitchen help, and barroom noise are quite a change from the traditional audience and stage 
of collegiate theatre. Practice on an unfamiliar set without the benefit of the scenery to be 
used in the production is more frequently the rule rather than the exception, since the dinner 
theatre stage is often unavailable for evening practice or even auditions. Par-ties or previous 
business commitments, often a band, bingo, or other activities, such as a governor's luncheon or 
an annual boat club coon feed, will interrupt any schedule you may have planned: The challenges 
are novel for the collegiate actor and thespian. The benefits, however, seem to far outweigh 
the disadvantages, what with a new audience, new stage, a business atmosphere (**if the public 
doesn't pay, you won't stay"), and the chance to list some semi-pr:ofessional experience^ on the 
3tudent vita sheet. You will, if successful, provide valuable experience for student and communit 
actors which can provide challenge and growth to the involved students and department. 

An open audition to mix adult community talent with collegiate personnel helps the young 
actor and should enhance the end results of all^ the performances, whil6 also providing the commu- 
nity actor with an outlet for his or her often dormant talent. Thus, you hope to provide, theatre 
for the masses while involving some of the neglected or graduated talent in a setting for- 
theatrical expression. " 

Dinner theatre brings the theatre to the poeple, a much-needed avenue if theatre is to pro- 
vide enlightenment, comedy, history and lessons-in-life for the public. A dinner theatre patron 
can be an avid theatre fan, a walk- in, or a person out for an enjoyable meal and a good night's 
entertainment. He is relaxed, but not captive, since he chose to attend; he is sometimes intoxi- 
cated, but generally quite at ease and, by the second act, receptive to a good show regardless of 
his theaitre background. The man on the street may, and often does, hesitate and fear to attend 
productions staged on the college campus, foreign to him, while quite ready to accept a friend's 
advice to attend a well-done dinner theatre performance in a popular local night spot. The oppor- 
tunity to reach a -new clientele for good theatre is definitely* present . 

The department at Winona State University invested nothing. It merely sold the idea to a 
local supper club and founS a talented graduate student director to manage at one-half the ticket 
price for the play, with the other half of the admission going for production costs and a student 
internship program in dinner theatre. The management kpeps.the dinner fee, drink fees, and any 
spin-off in increased business. Dinner theatre can and should bring new clientele to a supper 
club, and it can be sold to management as a means to build business on slow nights. The depart- 
ment nfeed only find an enterprising restaurant or night spot that is willing to take a small 
gamble. The department will not ruin or compete against its on-campus offerings, but it must 
realize that it takes initiative and courage to innovate and deviate from the safe path of 
tradition. Conservative department members will be worried about detracting from student pro- 
ductions and possibly adding extra work to their own already overburdened schedules. If handled 
properly, the student and community talent should shoulder the major responsibilities of produc- 
tion and performance. 

The college now has a new catalog offering new challenges and programs for students, has 
contributed to the community night life, has gotten many students into the business community, 
has brought theatre to the people and has illustrated that theatre is a saleable product at the 
local level. Theatre makes a contribution to the improvement of the life of the everyday citizen;* 
dinner theatre brings that enhanced entertainment, enlightenment or great lesson of history into 
the citizens' and non-colleg;e theatre goers' lives. When handled correctly, dinner theatre enable 
both theatre and the department to reap real benefits in good will and cultural contribution to 
the community. Student and departmenal growth, due to an innovative and creative new adjunct to 
the traditional departmental and collegiate theatre offerings makes the challenge both attractive 
and potentially rewarding. 

Why isn't more of this type of theatrical innovation being done on the college and university 
level? Each reader must ^nd should* answer this question for him- or herself. To involve your 

^^-tt^ent in this question, why not pr.esent the possibility of this new and exciting challenge 
^FRIC ^^^^ departmental meeting and do your part in building a new student offering while 
biBBMfflg theatre to the public in your community. j ' - 



•Record of Winona State University's Dinner Theatre Effort 

First, we sold the idea to the management of a local supper -club with an inadequate stageV 
and inadequate lighting— at the beginning of the fall term, 1975. We thep. selected a good ?lay 
with a small cast that would hopefully set a standard of excellence for the future. Another step 
was to improve the inadequate stage and lighting facilities. ' • 

/ 



-Advantage was taken of all free news media coverage on radio, television and in newspapers, 
and by university . press releases and personal appearances. A non-profit dinner theatre acc-ount 
was established so that more free news coverage was possible. The Communication and Theatre Arts 
Department cooperated with the local management and established ten four-credit-hour student 
internships in theatre, in the areas of technical production, acting, business management and 
publicity. These were token paid internships to provide semi-professional experience and incentiv 
to students. 

The Department attempted to keep established summer community theatre and other groups with 
boards of directors and staffs, inc luding . our own, as separate from the hit;ed manager-director 
as possible. The management of the supper club worked solely with the graduate student - 
manager-director. 

The upcoming production was advertised with posters, newspapers, and whatever the limited, 
often non-existent, budget allowed. We contacted all the ibcal service organizations and clubs 
with offers of a free program of excerpts from the play for their groups. The show played Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights for a six-week run to over 600 people. At ,$2.00 per ticket the show broke 
even and new student and community interest insured the successful casting and production of 
future runs. The total buffet and theatre price was a low $5.95 per ticket. It should be noted 
that this was genuine dinner theatre, with the patrons eating in the same area prior to, and often 
during, the play. Try to select a setting where this arrangement is possible, to make dinner 
theatre the experience it should be, where all of the sense modalities of the audience are stimu- 
lat^. The setting need not be like the' Marriott Inn Drury Lane North Theatre in Chicago-, with 
its so-called 'dinner theatre.' There patrons, if they choose, eat first and then go to a sepa- 
rate 800-seat theatre. Is .such a setting really dinner theatre, or merely transplanted tradi- 
tional stage theatre? Most colleges have an adequate collegiate forum, so seek to establish a 
new arena that is a true dinner theatre, providing new challenge and potential. 

We envision someday employing an ar tist-io-re§idence both on-campus and in the dinner theatre, 
and will hopefully provide gainful employment for the manager-director and valuable experience 
for our would-be actors and other theatre personnel. 

The supper club management "is still enthusiastic about the results, and this, together with 
the overwhelming critical and public response, supplmented by growing student interest and parti- 
cipation, causes us to conclude that the future looks bright for dinner theatre in Winona, Minner 
sota. Our University-management agreement to date has been a. "gentlemen' s agreement." The total 
cost has come from the admission price with no expenses paid from either the suppef club manage- 
ment or the University Pepajtment. We both conclude that the potential for business growth in 
dinner theatre is unlimited, and with continued success a formal, contractual business arrangement 
is possible in the future. . . 
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SCA Publications are liiltiple Reader Publications 
It (still) Pays to Advertise! 



For full information about rates, dates, and contracts, vnrite 
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